Amusedimt arcades are attracting all-sorts 
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.AJjOf-'-of the nunwrous amsenjeot arcade 
nails in Amman, and you wiUooiice hundreds of ' 
icenageiy playing, interactn^ 'and yelliag at-i^e 
machines. Haven't the axromer' holidays finished, 
one wooden? 

. Sci far; there are 415 amusement centers in Jordan, 
"8°?* *s rapidly rising; as sbopowners have 
^u gnt op to the fact that they encourage customers. 

■ The first amusement hall in Amman-was ooened J1 
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But gaming entrance to one of. the centers, or 


owning a center for that matter, is strictly regulated 
by the Amusement Arcade and Luna Part Owners 
Association (AALPOA). 

. "No center will get a license unless all the regula¬ 
tions are folly complied with.*’ said Ahmed Samk- 
my. president of the AALPOA. The Association was 
founded four years ago but not everybody knew 
about it till last year. Us current location is at King 
Abdullah Gardens. ‘The Association’s main objec¬ 
tive is to promote the profession—our aim is to pro¬ 
vide amusement and fun—so we don't just give 
licenses to anyone," he continued 
. Samkary stressed that, "All arcade halls must be 


at least 200 meicrv aw^y front housing areas, 
schools, places of worship and welfare societies. 
The minimum age for owning a hall is 18. To gain 
entry, you need to be 15 or over, unless you are 
accompanied by your parents. Working hours are 
also regulated, except during holidays and public 
feasts when employees are allowed :o work from 
morning until midnight." 

Tlte regulations are u Recess:**., as many arcade 
halU in the past were opened unlawfully, and caused 
a lot of public disturbances. 

Continued on page 2 
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That 
Vaunted 
Rebirth 
May Be 
Stillborn 


By Dean E. Morphy 
NAIROBI, Kenya— Afri¬ 
cans have been dying this 
summer on the battlefields 
of Congo, They have been 
dying at the border 
between Ethiopia and Eri¬ 
trea. in Soatfa Africa’s 
KwaZulu-Natal province 
and in simmering conflicts 
in Angola, Burundi, 
Guinea-Bissau, Rwanda, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Sudan and Uganda.; ... 

Jt took South African 
President NelsoiriVIandeJa, 
foe continent's ’ premier 
statesman, two weeks, just 
to get Africa's leaders to 
sit at the same table to talk 
peace in Congo- In foe 
meantime, . neighboring 
countries took sides — and 
injected guns and soldiers. 
— in foe brutal civil jwar 
there. ■ 

Less than six months 
after President Clinton's 
historic tour of Africa tout¬ 
ing “the beginning x>f a; 
new African renaissance,” 
many Africans worry that 
their continent's vaunted_ 
rebirth may be stillborn, or 
at the least., precariously 
premature. 

These Africans now 
speak of an age Of lost — 
rather than newoppor¬ 
tunities.' '' Qtfaers, .still 
upbeat about Africa’s j 
prospects, fear that the lit¬ 
any of recent sefoacks is 
^nonetheless exacting a 
costly public relations toll, 
that could . slow ' the 
momentum 'fear' change. 
The bad news, they com¬ 
plain, comes just as. foe' 
world appeared ready to 
give Africa the. benefit of 
the doubt for the- first tune 
since-die continent’s wave 
of independence in- foe 
1960s. 

The promise, of foe new 
era was grounded in a dec¬ 
ade marked by unprece¬ 
dented progress- toward 
democracy and economic 
rtfonnyBut now. age-old 
scourges— wars • and 
bloody political:, divisions, 
economic, crises and dis¬ 
ease—are .once again dom- 
oating discourse from the 
RedSea to the Gape, of 
GoodHr®e. . 

The consternation and 

■ band-wringing extends to 
policy-makeiS at the US' 
State Department. US offi- ■ 
dais * say - Washington 
remains bullish on Africa, 
but the mood is noticeably - 
subdued as foe notion of a 
bona fide renaissance — 

cniciai to foe remaking of 

Ameri can perceptions - of 
Africa'..— becomes- a 

' harder sell, from Capitol 
Hffl'to'Wfill Street' '■ 
In a stunning indication 
of how/ the situation has 
worsened; Mandela has 
found it earner to encour¬ 
age the new mfHtary dicta-* 
tor of. Nigeria, which until 
a few months ago was a 
pariah state, to commit to ■ 
democratic, econ omic and, 
social reforms than to 
sway his democratically 

elected neighbors in Nami¬ 
bia and Zimbabwe to 
refrain from warmoager- 

Contiimed on page 2; 


Bylbtisam Awadat 
Star Staff Writer . 

JUST ■ DAYS, after the new 
press and; Publication Law 
(PPL) appeared in foe daily 
‘ newspapers, the council of the 
Jordan Press Association (JPA) 
held a press conference, wifo 
foe aim of fo rmulatin g a uni¬ 
fied response. The call was 
spearheaded by the president of 
the JPA, Seif Al Sharif, and the 
president of the. Professional- 
Associations . Council . 
(PAC),, -Hasson - 4aber. 
Invitations went out to 
all interested parties.* 

In the discussions, the 
JPA believed tint foe. 
aewty in^emqoted press 
tew contradicts an’ article 
In the Jordanian Consti¬ 
tution. If tins" contradrc- ' 
two is proved to be valid,' 
foe new law could well 
be corrtested' in court cm 
fofe grounds of its 
‘unconstitutionajity/ 

The problem appears 
to be in Article 15 of. the 
1952 Constitution, which 
stipulates that, “the' state 
guarantees foe freedom' 
of expression; every Jor-; • 
danian has foe right. to ~ 
freely express hteviews, 
whether by oral, written, - 
photographic, 1 and ' all ' 
other means of express 
sion providing foe 1 bor- • 
tiers of tbe law are. not 
exceeded." 

"In our meeting r whb - 
Prime Minister •••'■Dr-. 
Tarawneh, we acknowl¬ 
edged the new PPL, but 
we reserved oar right to 
challenge ft through all : 
available channels,” said Seif. 
Al Sharif, president of the JPA. 

A precedent has been set 
before as foe JPA; council filed 
a 'lawsuit against. the 1997' 
Temporary Press and Publica¬ 
tion Law to the : Higher Court, 
and won the case. The law had 
been issued- in the absence of 
Parliament, which tbe .courts 
acknowledged was an-uncon¬ 
stitutional act 

- What will- be the solution 
tins time? “One legal option is 
to let the courts-determine foe 
articles' foal contradicts with 
the Constitution, and for these 
to be animlled^ n said advocate 
Hanoi Dahl eh. • "* 


. He explained that normally 
. the courts deal with temporary 
tews; however; foe laws that 
have been endorsed by the leg¬ 
islature are a. lot harder to 
refute. Dahleh told The Star 
feat he has been invited by tbe 
Legal Committee of the Jordan 
Lawyeis Association to try and 
find a legal solution to this 
dilemma. 

'In another move to counter 
die new law, deputies are hy¬ 



ing to create a lobby to have 
some of die articles revised 
According to parliamentary 
proceedore. deputies must at 
least obtain 10 signatures from 
their, colleagues,to be able to 
send a memorandum asking 
the government to review foe 
tew. 

Dr Yousef Al Sharaydeh, 
first deputy for tbe-. Spokesman 
of foe Lower House, tea key 
member of the group who is 
determined to revise the new 
press law. ' “The signatures 
haven’t been obtained yet, but 
we are within our rights to ask 
for a revision,” he told The 
Star. - ' : 
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Is the 1998 Press 
and Publication Law 


Deputy N anh Ammarin has 
a more pragmatic view of 
things. “Even if we obtain the 
10 signatures, it will not change 
things much ax foe moment," be 
said, “as parliament is dis¬ 
solved now, which means that 
the petition will have to wait 
until the next ordinary session." 

Parliament is expected to 
bold an extraordinary session 
next week, but the agenda is 
limited to one item only; tbe 
vote of confidence for 
tbe new cabinet. 

Regarding tbe possi¬ 
bility of f ilin g a -lawsuit 
against tbe new press 
law, Ammarin called for 
the establishment of a 
Higher Constitutional 
Court to solve situations 
of this kind 
“We respect foe mem¬ 
bers of the Higher Com¬ 
mittee for their interpre¬ 
tation of the 
Constitution, but what Is 
really needed is an 
authority with greater 
powers,” explained 
Ammarin. 

Deputy Ahmad Ajar- 
meh highlighted that at 
the moment nothing had 
been submitted in writ¬ 
ing, but that tbe discus¬ 
sions between foe depu¬ 
ties would continue. 

“We wDl discuss the 
possibility of taking tan¬ 
gible steps in the next 
ordinary session, if we 
find that the required 
□umber of concerned 
deputies,” Ajarmeh 
added 

However, it is not 
clear how will the new law fair 
in tbe next few months. What is 
known, however, is the amount 
of resentment it has caused 
from all quarters of society.' 

President of the Jordan Bar 
Association Hussein MajaH, 
expressed his auger at foe law's 
implementation, which he said 
“was more suited ro the era of 
martial tew, rather than today’s 
supposedly free and democratic 
times.” 

He continued “Governments 
should not consider foe ‘free¬ 
dom of press' to be their own 
property; something which they 
can allow one day and prevent 
the next."* 



AJska Mohammad Homily, 17,, from the United Arab Emirates, waves from inside the cockpit of a Jordanian 
plane at Amman Marka airport ; 9 September, one day after attaining her pilot’s license from the Jordan Royal 
Avaition Academy. Homily claims she is the first woman pilot in the UAE. Reuters 


Senator resignations 
attract controversy 


By Star Staff Writer 
THE RESIGNATION of four 
Upper House senators from 
the new cabinet has caused a 
stir inside the Lower House. 
Prime Minister Dr Fayaz 
Tarawneh declared that the 
senators had effectively pre¬ 
sented their resignations, but 
some sources are saying that 
these resignations were never 
submitted to His Majesty 
King Hussein. This is caus¬ 
ing much speculation about 
the Government's real 
intentions. 

The four senators con¬ 
cerned are: Jawdat AJ Spout, 
minister of justice. Tawfiq 
Krishan, minister of foe 
municipal rural affairs and 
environment, Taber Kanaan. 
minister of state for develop¬ 
ment affairs and Nayef Al 
Qadhi, minister of interior. 

Observers believe foal the 
approval of these resigna¬ 
tions could create a state of 


separation between foe legis¬ 
lative and executive authori¬ 
ties. and harm the prospects 
of deputies entering the cabi¬ 
net in the future. 

And this is why a lot of 
the deputies are backing off 
from their original demand 
to let the senators forgo their 
posts in the Upper House. 

“I think it was unfair to 
oblige the senators to 
resign.” said deputy Bassam 
Hadaddin. who earlier said 
that the new government had 
mistreated the Lower House, 
when the Legislature was 
ignored during the formation 
of the new cabinet. “There 
is no constitutional justifica¬ 
tion for these resignations,” 
Haddadin added. 

Bui there are those who 
are sticking to their 
guards."! believe that the 
two councils of Parliament 
should participate in the 
cabinet." said Deputy Dr 
Ahmad Innab. “but I am 


against the way the present 
Government was formed, 
since it lacks a well defined 
mechanism.” 

According to Dr Innab, al! 
the members of Parliament, 
both senators and deputies, 
should be conttflted during 
the formation of the Govern¬ 
ment. “That’s why I support 
the stance of those who 
asked for foe resignation of 
foe senators, because l dis¬ 
approve of the way they 
were appointed in foe first 
place,” Dr Innab added. 

But some political observ¬ 
ers S3y that the senators are 
more suited to cabinet posi¬ 
tions than the deputies. “The 
senators constitute a part of 
the legislative authority, but 
you must not forget that 
they are appointed, and not 
elected like foe deputies," 
said Deputy Mohammed Al 
Kouz. 

“The role of foe deputies 
is different; they are the 


ones who are responsible for 
observing every move foe 
Government makes.” Al 
Kouz continued, “and if a 
deputy assumed foe respon¬ 
sibility of any ministerial 
position, be could not carry 
out foe duties he was elected 
for; namely, the fight 
against corruption, and the 
defense of the nation’s and 
their constituent's 

interests." 

Some analysts believe that 
foe resignations of the sena¬ 
tors were never submitted to 
His Majesty King Hussein, 
because Dr Tarawneh is 
actively seeking support 
from the deputies" before the 
vote of confidence in the 
coming extraordinary ses¬ 
sion of parliament- 

By not submitting foe res¬ 
ignations. Dr Tarawneh is 
trying to keep foe votes of 
those deputies who harbor 
ambitions to join foe cabi¬ 
net.! 



What is the Internet doing to us ? 


By J ohtf Schwartz 

THE BURGEONING online medhim has 
proved an irresistible subject of study by 
social scientists' thrilled to see a new soci¬ 
ety emerging' virtually overnight. Academ¬ 
ics are examining every facet of online life 
/for America’s miilioas of Internet users, 
me hiding tbe ways people use the medium, 
its successes and failures 
.in education and medicine, . - 
the. prospects for elec- ' - 
troiuc commerce and the ft ■ ■ . jt jt 

development of commtmi- 

ties of people Jinked via . _wSwrw 

.modem. 

, But despite a great deal 
of research. “We know 
very, fitile about how tbe 
■ Internet is actually affect- 
ing people's lives,” said James E Katz, a 
leading researcher in the field and profes¬ 
sor in the Department of Communication 
at Rutgers University in New Brunswick, 

.New Jersey. 

Last-week a much-touted study from 
Carnegie Mellon University suggested 


users of the Internet become lonely and 
socially withdrawn. 

“The more people were online, the more 
signs they gave of being a little bit more 
socially isolatedin responses to standard¬ 
ized questionnaires used by research¬ 
ers to measure depression, stress 
and strength of social ties, said 
"'rim Robert Kraut, foe lead author of 

mag the study. 

Reports on the study sparked 
4 j t a strong reaction in the online 

'jna world from people like Arthur R 
McGee, 32, an employee of a 
San Francisco-based Internet 
r/* service provider for nonprofit 

‘ groups. “Going back as far as I 
can remember, my use of (online 
communications) has greatly 
increased my human interaction,” McGee 
said on WELL, a Sausalito, California- 
based online service. “I've met more peo¬ 
ple in person of varying ethnic and social 
backgrounds than I would have without 
these communication tools." 

But computer author Robert Lauriston 


countered, “I think a lot of people are in 

denial about the negative effects of spend¬ 
ing too much time online." 

On the global conference system known 
as Usenet, Donna Gettings, 43, a manager 
of an at-home medical transcription ser¬ 
vice in Pittsburgh, quipped- “According to 
this survey, I guess 1 committed suicide 
some time ago." 

Tbe Carnegie Mellon study is part of 
HomeNeu a SI 5 million project in which 
93 Pittsburgh families were given free 
computers and Internet accounts. The 
three-year-old project has already pub¬ 
lished' studies showing, for example, that 
use evolves from initial passive World 
Wide Web surfing to communication 
activities such as e-mail and Usenet. The 
group has shown that people who view 
pornography online tend to greatly 
decrease their pom surfing after the nov¬ 
elty wears off. 

HomeNet, however, has its limits. The 
169 participants are a small group and 
were not selected at random—two things 
that make it difficult to generalize any 


study results to a larger population. The 
researchers also did not follow a "control," 
or similar group with no Internet access, 
generally considered an essential compo¬ 
nent of any such research. That the 
researchers only surveyed foe participants 
twice—once before they went online, then 
a year Later—is a serious weakness, said 
Donna L Hoffman, a researcher at Vander¬ 
bilt University. 

The Carnegie Mellon researchers them¬ 
selves note the study's large population of 
teenagers, who tend to grow depressed and 
withdrawn, might have skewed the results. 
The new research is “not ready for prime 
time." Hoffman said. “This is’not saying 
that the Internet does nor cause depres¬ 
sion," though she doubts it does because 
such a finding would "run counter to expe¬ 
rience, anecdotal evidence, practice and 
scholarly research” like her own. “Maybe 
h does—but this research does not prove 
that." 

The notion that Net use might cause 
depression “surprised us," said Caroegie 

Continued on page 2 
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Amusement arcades 
are attracting all-sorts 


Continued from page 1 

The AAL.POA classifies the 
halls into two types; tourist 
(first class) and non-tourist. 
The center at the Housing 
Bank, for example, is classified 
as a tourist arcade. 

Some centers are located in 


the main commercial areas, like 
Taybai village in A1 Wibdat, 
which is doing welL These 
halls have been given permis¬ 
sion to attract school trips, and 
working hours have been 
extended to 12 hours per day. 
For the non-tourist centers, the 
regulations are more rigid. 



Having fun at the arcade 


There are some regulations 
that are universal, like the pub¬ 
lic image (cleanliness of the 
place and staff), and the capac¬ 
ity, which should be no less 
than 60 square meters. 

Owning a center can be 
problematic as well. Approval 
is needed from a six-member 
co mini nee, which consists of 
delegates from the governorate 
(where the hall is located), the 
Civil Defense Force, the Public 
Security Force,' the Amman 
Municipality. Ministry of 
Social Development and the 
AALPOA. 

Mr Samkary denied allega¬ 
tions that video games are 
harmful to teenagers. “They 
actually help the young to 
develop and promote their 
reflexes and skills," he said. 

Most of the teenagers, who 
are supposed to be above 15 
expressed a similar point of 
view. However in most cases 
this is ignored. Eid, a 13-year- 
old pupil, is a regular e ai the 
HBC arcade. “I was ill at home, 
and my parents gave me per¬ 
mission to go and play and 
enjoy myself on the machines," 
be said. At the Jebel Weibdeh 
center, Mo'ayyad has the best 
attendance record, and prefers 


to come during the school holi¬ 
days or after school hours. He 
is 5 years old. 

So are the AALPOA enforc¬ 
ing the age limit at arcade cen¬ 
ters, or not? 

“We can't prevent some 
under age people from coming 
in, but we are trying our hard¬ 
est to ensure that this is not the 
norm," responded Mr Samk¬ 
ary, in defence. He also denied 
that more and more teenagers 
are playing the games, and that 
some stay there for most of the 
day. “No one is allowed to 
spend more than one or two 
hours maximum at a time on 
these machines," he replied. 

But Khalid Miqbel knows 
what be is doing. The 30-year- 
old graduate, enjoys his time in 
the centers, and he is looking 
for a suitable place to open his 
own arcade hall. He is aware 
that not all arcade halls are a 
high-re turn investment, but he 
is still willing to take the risk. 

Mr Samkary. meanwhile, 
offered a final word of caution. 
“A lot of arcade halls have 
been closed over the past few 
months, because of low atten¬ 
dance rates,” he says, “mainly 
because they were located in 
the wrong areas. "■ 



What is the Internet doing to us? 


Continued from page 1 

Mellon study co-author Wil¬ 
liam Scherlis. He was careful 
to note "the effects that we 
noticed are small, but they are 
statistically significant. It's not 
a big enough effect that if you 
use the Internet too many 
hours, you're going io wake up 
one morning and need a pre¬ 


scription for Prozac.” 

•These are relatively minor 
symptoms of depression," 
Kraut explained, “more like 
being in a funk than being 
suicidal.” 

Scherlis suggested simple 
changes could make Internet 
exploration a less solitary pur¬ 
suit-moving the computer 


JTC offers 
new services 


IN ORDER to meet with the 
modern facilities to the field 
of telecommunication, the 
Jordanian Telecommunica¬ 
tions Company (JTC) started 
to offer its customers 
throughout the Kingdom 
nine additional services. 

All the services are availa¬ 
ble to current customers, and 
those wishing to make a new 
subscription can choose the 
relevant services that best 
suit their requirements. 

The new services include 
the call line identification 
presentation, abbreviated 
dialing, hot tine, do not dis¬ 
turb, wake up. call transfer, 
customers code control bar¬ 


ring, three-party call and call 
waiting. , 

Mr Mamoun Balqar, direc¬ 
tor general of the JTC 
pointed out that a few areas 
are unable to receive these 
services because they are not 
technically equipped yet. He 
mentioned that the company 
is willing to replace old 
switchboards with new ones. 
However, the customers who 
wish to receive the call line 
identification presentation are 
to make sure that they are 
connected on a new switch¬ 
board before they bay the 
new telephone sets. For more 
information, visit your near¬ 
est customer services depart¬ 
ment M 


from a basement office to the 
family room, for example. 

Other researchers are exam¬ 
ining the Internet with different 
results. Rutgers's Katz and col¬ 
league Philip Aspden, execu¬ 
tive director of the Center for 
Research on the Information 
Society, surveyed 2J>00 Inter¬ 
net users and found no evi¬ 
dence of social withdrawal: 
Online participants are no less 
likely to join religious, leisure 
or community organizations 
rhan people who aren't online, 
the research indicated. 

Hoffman and partner Tom 
Novak at Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity’s Project 2000-have collab¬ 
orated with researchers at 
Georgia Tech and others, and 
focus in part on consumers and 
what they- find compeHing : in 
electronic commerce. Their 


Continued from page I 

ing in Congo. 

When Mandela and UN Sec¬ 
retary-General Kofi Annan 
finally convened peace talks on 
Congo last week, Namibian 
President Sam Nujoraa— 
whose troops are defending the 
Congolese government of Pres¬ 
ident Laurent Kabila—didn’t 
even show up. At the end of 
die breakfast meeting, it was 
Mandela who capitulated, sud¬ 
denly endorsing the military 
intervention in support of 
Kabila. 


research, too. suggests many 
Web users consider being 
online to be both positive and 
enriching, leading to a satisfy¬ 
ing mental state. 

No one yet knows where 
various threads of research will 
lead, and Carnegie Mellon’s 
Scherlis warns against reduc¬ 
ing scientific results like his to 
a “bumper sticker" notion that 
the Internet is depressing or 
somehow dangerous and 
should therefore be controlled 
or restricted- The findings 
“should in no way give any¬ 
body an excuse to delay bring¬ 
ing the Internet into the home 
or"into the schools or into the 
inner city—or anywhere else 
for that matter," he saidJi 
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Jordan and Turkey 
consolidate ties 


By Tala Abu-Taba . 

Star Staff' Writer 

TURKISH PRIME Minister Mesut Yflmaz 
arrived last week in Amman at thebeguming 
of his regional tour to Jordan, the Palestinian 
areas and Israel. The Jonimian-Turicish talks 
discussed joint cooperation between the two 
countries, the peace process, and other issues 
of common interest. 

During Yilmaz’s two-day visit, he met 
HRH Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, and 
a press conference was held where Prince 
Hassan confirmed the Jordanian view of the 
peace process, die need for security coopera¬ 
tion in die region, and the determination to 
fight a gains t terrorism- Prince Hassan indi¬ 
cated that die relationship between Turkey 
and Jordan was developing. 

Prime Minister Fayez Tarwaneh also held 
bilateral talks with Mesut Yilmaz (his Turk¬ 
ish counter-part), along with the delegation 
accompanying Yilmaz, seniors officials from 
the Prune Ministry, some cabinet members 
and over eighty leading businessmen. 

They reviewed bilateral ties and issues of 
concern to the region, particularly efforts 
being made by the two countries to bring 
about a just and comprehensive peace in die 
Middle East 

“This meeting provides opportunities for 
both countries co open a new era of coopera¬ 
tion, and to achieve our aspirations to serve 
our people;" Tarawneh said. The sound of 
understanding between neighbors will make 
the region more stable," be added. He said 
that these relations were not new, but were 
based on years of history. . .. 

;. . Tarawneh .indicated; thatcountries ... 
“ bave great jspkanons in fe^yantwa-eco-.«' 


nomic and investment fields. The prime nun-. . 
ister was enthusiastic about 'the Jordanian 
private sector setting up economic project? 
with Turkey, and was confident that the 
meetings between JonJanian-Turidsh busi¬ 
nessmen would achieve their goals. Taraw- 
neb also confirmed that Jordan would not be 
a part of any coalition or alliance that threat¬ 
ened tire greater Arab interest. 

- Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz reaffirmed . 
Jordan’s firm stand in fighting all forms of 
terrorism. Yilmaz on tire bilateral level said 
that “tire Jordanian-Turkish talks further 
enhanced tire relations between the two 
countries; with water cooperation being one 
of the major issues on the agenda." 

The Turkish Prime Minister expressed his 
countries appreciation for the roles of His 
Majesty King Hussein and HRH Crown 
Prince Hassan, In backing peace efforts in 
tire region, and he stressed Turkey's support 
of all efforts designed to free the process 
from its present stalemate. 

Chi the stalled Palesrinian-Israeii talks, be 
assured that his country backs the US plan as 
a posable means to keep the peace process 
moving. Support was also given for the 
Frcach-Egyptian plan lb convene an interna¬ 
tional conference to discuss the Mideast 
peace process. 

The business delegation accompanying 
the Turkish name Minis ter held talks with 
their Jor danian counter-parts, aimed at devel¬ 
oping economic relations and launching joint 
investmenr projects. Following the talks, tire 
two sides signed three agreements in the. 
fields of youth and sports, standards and.« 
specifications, and agriculture, and both 



MAYO QJNIC (ftaraj—His 
Majesty King Hussein on Toes- 
day received a phone call from 
Yemeni President Ali Abdullah 
Soldi inquiring about the health 
of His Majesty the King and 
wishing him a specify ceooveny. 
The two leaders discussed also 
the distinguished bilateral rela¬ 
tions between the two countries 
did exetanged views regarding 
current Arab issues. His Majesty 
King ' Hussein. Monday, also 
received a phone call from Egyp¬ 
tian President Husni Mubarak, 



Africans worry that vaunted 
rebirth may be stillborn 
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customer code 
control barring 

Control usage of your phone 


Abbreviated 

dialing 

No need to memorize 
phone numbers 


"Three-Party call 

Three parties conversing 
with each others 
(Simultaneously) 


Call waiting 

You won't miss if your 
phone is busy 


Wake up 

Your phone alerts and 
reminds you 




ing telephone service 
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The regional talks resumed 
over the weekend without 
Mandela, and there were 
reports Monday that a tentative 
peace deal had been reach ed. 

Even lost month's terrorist 
attacks at the US embassies 
here and in neighboring Tanza¬ 
nia. in which Africans were 
innocent bystanders, helped 
create an image of a continent 
once again not in control of its 
destiny. *The consequence of 
the bombings is that Africa 
could again become the battle¬ 
ground for Ideological con¬ 
flicts that originate outside the 
continent and where the major¬ 
ity of victims are in fact Afri¬ 
cans," said Salih Booker, chief 
Africa specialist at the Wash¬ 
ington-based Council on For¬ 
eign Relations. "It heightens 
the negative aspects of current 
perceptions of Africa." 

Even with success stories in 
places such as Uganda, AIDS 
is exacting a toll on the conti¬ 
nent that health officials pre¬ 
dict will get far worse in the 
next few- years: already, 
according to the United 
Nations, one in Four adults in 
some pons of Africa is 
infected with the virus that 
causes the deadly disease. 

Meanwhile, the continent's 
much-heralded economic and 
political turnaround, which fol¬ 
lowed the end of the Cold War 
in the early 1990s. is beginning 


to sputter in many countries. 
There are still shining lights in 
Africa—Mozambique, , for 
example, after years of civil 
war now ranks No. 1 on. an 
African ' “optimism index” 
compiled by the World Eco¬ 
nomic Forum—but the conti¬ 
nent taken as a whole is strug-' 
gling to maintain the 
momentum, economists say. 

And in scenes reminiscent of' 
days gone by, some old-style 
leadens—from Nujoma in 
Namibia to Daniel Arap Moi in 
Kenya to Robert Mugabe in 
Zimbabwe—are clinging to 
their offices despite rnuch- 
talked-about democratic 
reforms and celebrated exam¬ 
ples of democratic succession, 
most notably former Botswa¬ 
nan President Ketumile Masire, 
who stepped down in April 
after 18 years, and Mandela's 
announced retirement next 
year. 

In another flash from the 
past, opposition protesters in 
the mountain kingdom of Leso- 
tho last month, took Prime Min¬ 
ister Pakalitha Mosisili hostage 
in Parliament before they were 
dispersed by police with rubber 
bullets and water cannons. It 
appears that the ruling party, 
unwilling to give up power, 
may have tampered with recent 
election results after winning 
only a fraction of the vote. In 
another incident, last week out¬ 


side the Royal Palace, one per¬ 
son was killed and more titan a 
dozen wounded when gunmen 
opened fire on several hundred 
protesters. 

The creeping sense o f pessi¬ 
mism couldn't have come at a" 
worse time for Africa’s , eco¬ 
nomic rebirth, which politicians 
and independent analysts agree 
is essential for foe continent to 
make a clean break' with the. 
past 

With the worid economy- in 
turmoil because ' of crises in 
Asia, Latin America and Rus¬ 
sia, Africa was poised to bene- 


fit from the pfaalanx of interna¬ 
tional investors scouring the 
globe for safer emerging mar¬ 
kets. According to. the World 
Bank, sub-Saharan Africa 
receives just $12 bflliOD of the 
.. $300 billion in annual foreign 
private capital flows to the 
developing world, and less than 
' a quarter of that comes-in the 
rftniqi of direct investment „v 

Officials say ttiere.fy no evi¬ 
dence of u mass exodus, of 
investment - from Africa, but 
some government and business 
leaders here and abroad admit 
to holding their breath. 

"It is too early to really . tell 
\what will happen/* a US offi- 
vriat said. “We all have our-fin- 


> LA Tima- Washington Post 
News Service 


MOSCOW (Petra)—Russian 
Presided Boris- Yeltsin received 
on Monday Speaker of Jordan’s 
Lower House of PartiarDcm 
Sa’ed Hayel Srour, who heads 
the Jordanian parliamentary dele¬ 
gation to the International Parlia¬ 
mentary Union currently being 
held in Moscow. Mr'-Srour. 
relayed His Majesty King. Huss¬ 
ein's and HRH Crown . Prince 
Hassan's greetings to the Rus¬ 
sian President, who in turn 
expressed his appreciation of the 
King and die Crown Prince. • 

Crown Pfince welcomes . 

' Abbas . 

-AMMAN (Petra)—His Royal. 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan, 
the Regent, on Tuesday received 
Secretary of the PLO’s Execu¬ 
tive Comnnoee Mahmoud 
Abbas. The tfiscussioos focused 
on the efforts exerted to revive 
the peace process in tbe Middle 
East. The two sides discussed 
also the outcome of moves taken 
by aB /parties regarding the 
implementation of the American 
proposals, which call far a 13 
percent withdrawal from the. 
West Bank. Prince Hassan reiter¬ 
ated Jordan will continue to exert 
its utmost efforts .to support foe L 
Palestinians to establishing their 
iadependeiff state on their, 
national sofl. He stressed that 
Jbfdafr would spare no effort in 
working towards a just and com- 
prebeosxye peace, Abbas thanked 
His Royal Highness for the 
efforts and moves. Jordan is car¬ 
rying out in support of die Pales¬ 
tinian people in their endeavor to 
achieve their legitimate rights! 
During the discussions—which 
came on die eve of the visit by 
ibei Ameacare Middle--East 
envoy.; Denote ! Ross,. jso, the' 
region—it was agreed that the 
meeting of the Jordanian Pales¬ 
tinian Joint Committee should be 
held soon. 

Sudanese Director General 

of Health visits Jordan 
AMMAN :. (Petra)—Director 
Genera] of the Sudanese Health 
- Ministry Dr bsam Iddin Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah said chat his visit 
to Jordan complemented a recent 
visit by the Sudanese Health 
Minister, which led to an agree¬ 
ment to enhance cooperation 
between the two countries in 
health related fields. “The visit 
also aims at examining possibnk- 
tks of benefiting from Joidanian 
medical expertise, with a special. 
focus on medical training in the 
fields of quality control, health', 
care and vocational health;” Mr 
Abdullah said, during a visit to-, 
tile Data Center at the-Ministry 
of Health on Tuesday. . 


Troy holds training workshop 


A training workshop was 
held in the TROY Company 
for its staff last week. The 
workshop was held in coop¬ 
eration with the “ROYAL” 
parent company in Italy,-and 
attended by Mr Lorenzo 
Viccy the Company General 
Manager and Dr Afeoon who 
talked in (he workshop about 
the new “Ranovage line" 
which is being introduced in 
Jordan. Renovage are prod¬ 
ucts for skin treatment. The 
winter *98 evolution collec¬ 
tion’ was presented at the 
venue. 
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A day in the life of a Parliamentary deputy 

A1 Baqa’a camp 
welcomes Kharabsheh 



Life imprisonment 

J| 1 ,35 e v- Gr ^? r Oimirial Court sentenced a man who 
aued lus wife and four children to life imprisonment 
wjth hand !d)or this week. The' court found Awad 
Mohammad Abd Rabboh guilty of killing his family in 
fcarak earlier this year. Abd Rabboh was married for 10 
jware and had two boys and five'girls. He killed his wife 
recuse he suspected her of “carrying on" and killed his 
cmioren because he said that they were “not his.” 

Land 

■ Something dangerous could be brewing this week: 
the selling of Palestinian land to Israelis. The issue is 
creating much controversy in Jordan, especially since 
Faisal Al Husseini. the PNA 
man in charge of the Jerusa¬ 
lem file, accused Jordanian 
lawyers of facilitating such 
land transactions ’ to' Israel.: 

This has sparked widespread 
protest from lawyers on this 
side of the divide. President 
of the Jordan Lawyers Asso¬ 
ciation, Hussein . Mjalli. 
urged Mr Husseihi' to pro-. 
vide names and facts. He 
said that the Association-is 
completely against such' 
behavior, and anyone found 
dealing in such sales would . MjaUi 
be severely dealt with. : 


■ The killer disease. Twenty-six. foreigners were. 

deported from this ■ country recently after, they. were 
tested positive for the. Aids virus.- However, tfae-number 
of Aids patients is still- increasing Eight more Aids 
cases were discovered bringing the total to 191. What is 
revealing is that 22 people below the age of'IS have 
contracted the disease; three of these, are younger still, 
below die age of 5. Most of the Aids cases are in 
Amman.' followed by Zerqa and Irbid. However; the 
World Health Organization has different figures, due 
probably to the different accounting methods. They say 
that there are 600 HlV-positive and AIDS carnets in 
Jordan.. \\ ..... 

Reds!. ..." * 

■ -Just to keep you posted. Problems are. still going on 

inside the communist movement in this country. The 
Minister, of Interior, Nayef A1 Qadhj, is still refusing to 
intervene, saying the communists must iron out the dif¬ 
ferences themselves. However General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, Munir Hamarneh is threatening to go 
to court if Yacoab Zayadeen’s splinter group insist on. 
using the same name. ■' 

Arson . ' 

■ Not even politicians are spared. Parliamentary deputy 

for the Ma*an constituency. Dr WaBd Awajan. bad his 
house broken into and boint this'week. 3he thieves got.. 
away with electrical goods front the house. However, be 
denied that there. ..were-political tjpotivesbehind die'' 
arson, as Awajan says “be has very good relations with 
his constituents." ... . . 


By Ibtfsam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 

SHE IS called the “Mother of 
the Orphans." She sells home¬ 
made white cheese in her 
shop—ra colorless one-room 
affair. The tracks of time ore 
easily- noticeable on Umm 
Fans’ face, and she looks 10 
years older than her real age. 
She fives fa AI Baqa’a Camp, 
and had to struggle hard to 
bring up her children. 

That's why Umm Fans took 
the advantage of the recent tour 
by Parliamentary deputy Mah¬ 
moud AJ Kharabsheh to the 
camp—she simply asked him 
to find a job for her son. The 
Star accompanied Kharabsheh 
on his tour. 

Kharabsheh’s normal day 
begins early. He. starts by 
receiving bis constituents in 
’Parliament, and deals with top¬ 
ics -ranging from family dis¬ 
putes to weddings. Most of his 
political meetings are made 
during the day or in the 
evening. 

Today, and since the Lower 
House is not fa session, Kha¬ 
rabsheh is taking advantage of 
this ‘extra time.' and doubled 
Ins local appearances. He is 
welcomed at the camp as soon 
as ; people recognize . hhn, 
teccaving handshakes * and 



Kharabsheh (2JR), in discussion with residents of the 
Baqa'a Camp 


offers of hospitality. The 
camp—which makAs up a large 
part of the Balqa' constitu¬ 
ency—has Palestinian refugees 
and expatriates, and is esti¬ 
mated to have reached 100,000 
individuals. 

"Abu Mohammed (Kharab¬ 
sheh) is a son of the camp," 
said Abu Halawa, the owner of 
a supermarket at the camp's 
entrance. "We asked our dep¬ 
uty to call for major improve¬ 
ments in infrastructure,'’ said 
Omar Tahaza, owner of Al 


Baqa'a Pharmacy. ‘The unem¬ 
ployment rate needs to be 
addressed as well, as young 
people hang around in gangs 
with nothing to do except fight 
among themselves and harass 
pedestrians." Tabaza added. 

Right in the center of the 
camp, Kharabsheh found him¬ 
self sorounded by all sorts of 
people. Judging from the dis¬ 
cussion that followed, it proved 
that the ordinary man in the 
street is very aware, politically, 
economically and socially. 



CaBingindt the chemists 


Photos bv Mahmoud Shawkiii 


The questions raised varied 
from corruption to the Law of 
Illicit Gain. One old man 
wanted him to verify the news 
he heard that Iran is to supply 
the Kingdom with drinking 
water, but first wants Jordan to 
close down the office of the Ira¬ 
nian opposition group, Mujaha- 
deenKhalaq. 

The tour continued along the 
same path taken by HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan. the 
Regenu a couple of months 
ago, when he was accompanied 
by British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair. 

Dr Othman Mahmoud 
greeted the deputy in his 
medium-sized clinic. "We suf¬ 
fer mainly when facing emer¬ 
gency cases, any patient with a 
bean attack may well die 
before reaching the nearest hos¬ 
pital." the doctor said 

It's a fact that the govern¬ 
ment has promised to build a 
hospital for the camp, and land 
has been allocated for this pur¬ 
pose. but until now nothing has 
been done. Kharabsheh pointed 
out that ihe government has 
demoted JD 7 million from the 
Social Security Package to 
establish a hospital. 

A familiar face in the camp 
is As'ad Sou fan, a dentist and 
the president of the Zaka Com¬ 
mittee, which distributes chari¬ 
table goods and aid to the poor. 
"The committee distributes JD 
8,000 every month in emer¬ 
gency aid to more than 500 
families." the dentist said. “We 
also distributed 800 school 
bags under what we called the 
‘School Bag Project.' Unfortu¬ 
nately. our Camp Affairs Com¬ 
mittee has had to close down 
because of lack of finance, so 
organizing things is difficult 
now.” the dentist continued. 

Three hours in the camp is 
long enough for anyone to get a 
feel of the problems facing its 
inhabitants, yet the deputy's 
tour wasn't yet finished. He 
was asked to calm tensions fol¬ 
lowing a recent murder; his 
intervention was necessary to 
prevent revenge attacks. 

Finally, at sunset, the deputy 
returned to the capital to con¬ 
tinue with more work back at 
his officeJI 
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Noise pollution! 

w Ibrahim Al Samman's article in Al Ra'i this week 
was about a new- kind of pollution: noise pollution is 
not a new subject, but has been long tackled in the 
West. Writing on this issue however, is a relatively 
new thing in Jordan. There are many kinds of noise 
pollution: indeed, today's modern world is based on 
noise, and a lot of the things we do have a “noise- 
related element". Al Samman however, talks about a 
particular form of noise pollution: music and its harm 
on hearing. He states that it is accentuated by dance 
parties, w’edding feasts, and simply loud music. Such 
"noise pollution" can leads to deafness. "Modem 
technology is at the core as many musical instruments 
have amplifiers and sophisticated sounds which are 
directed at those 'miserable audiences,'" Al Samman 
adds. He urged people, rather unrealistically, to stop 
using these and go back to the ear-friendly tambourine 
and drums. 


Cancer in Ajlun 

In his column in Ad Dastour, Jihad Momani wrote 
about the alarming high rates of cancer patients in the 
Ajlun area. He said that the area is well-known for its 
beautiful mountains and pure water, and that it is a 
shame to have such rates. The sad thing, he says, is 
that people have come to regard such rates as a fait 
accompli. We must all know by now, he said, there is 
a real connection between these figures and the facto¬ 
ries and industries in Israel, which produce chemicals 
and radioactive materials. The proximity between 
Israel and Jordan makes the environmental correlation 
very real. 'Waste’ for example could very well travel 
in the atmosphere. He urged the government to act 
rapidly. Cancer rates are rising and what is needed is 
a national awareness campaign. 
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Regional entity 



parochial isolation 


By Khairi Janbek 


Our Say. 


Calling the Western bluff 


IT IS quite easy to interpret Libyan leader Muamraar Qadhafi’s refusal of 
the Anglo-US offer to hold the Lockerbie trial in the Netherlands on Sunday 
as a characteristic response. But that would be unfairly prejudging the man 
and the issue. Qadhafi’s anti-Western rhetoric is familiar, and we do not al¬ 
ways agree with him. But we cannot fault the logic of his stance in the 
present issue. 

He pointed out that Libya was not a. party to the agreement which in¬ 
volved only the UK, the US and the Netherlands, and therefore it was not 
binding on his country. Secondly. Qadhafi demanded that the Netherlands 
should not serve as a “transit point”, and that there should be guarantees 
that the Libyan suspects will not be sent to Scotland in the case of a convic¬ 
tion. It should be recalled that the Anglo-American agreement to hold the 
trial in the Netherlands—something which Libya was insisting consistent¬ 
ly—was not a conciliatory gesture, but was a sort of a veiled threat to Libya 
to accept or pay the price. It makes sense therefore, that Qadhafi should 
seek legal and diplomatic guarantees. 

The Lockerbie, episode was a human tragedy—288 passengers were killed 
when the Pan Am plane exploded in midair over Scotland in 1988—but the 
Americans and the British turned into a political campaign against Libya 
and Qadhafi. They were keen on making the point that Qadhafi’s anti-West 
stance included covert support for terrorists. But it remains a charge which 
is yet to be proved. 

On the other hand, according to a recent admission of a former mole in 
Britain’s MI5—which deals with internal espionage—the British govern¬ 
ment was involved in a plot to assassinate Qadhafi. There is no similar case 
which could be made against Qadhafi or Libya. The belligerent tone of the 
statements made by British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook and US Secretary 
of State Madeleine Albright exposes the brittle logic of the Anglo-American 
charges. 

If the British and the Americans are keen on a fair trial, they must agree 
to the rational demands made by Qadhafi. They must guarantee that the Lib¬ 
yan suspects would not be whisked away to a Scottish prison. True, the case 
is to be tried by a Scottish judge under Scottish law, but if it is to be credi¬ 
ble there should be ample display of neutrality in the procedures, 

What is implied in Qadhafi’s demand is this sense of;fair play.- which-the 
Americans and-the British are anxious to push under the carpet, and they" 
want to use the trial not only prove the guilt of the two suspecrs but also the 
involvement of the Libyan government and that of Qadhafi. The Libyan 
leader is merely calling the Western bluff of a fair trialJH 



GEOPOLITICS IS a lerm fre¬ 
quently used to cover many is¬ 
sues relating to territory and 
politics. Jordan is subject to ge¬ 
opolitical considerations at tfae 
moment—the region itself is 
looking for a new identity, and 
HRH Crown Prince Hasson, the 
Regent, is at the forefront of 
this search. 

This identity must be rescued 
from the narrow' interpretations 
that rotate within the context of 
the overall Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict. Isolationism has never 
been the answer to anything. 

The propagators of the poli¬ 
cies of fear, site economic rea¬ 
sons for keeping smaller coun¬ 
tries apart, and they claim that 
Jordan would be swarmed by 
more effective and superior 
economies. However, by find¬ 
ing a common identity, will it 
not be easier to business? 

The Crown Prince has often 
spoken about water shortages, 
economic problems, and refugee 
issues which are threatening to 
destabilize the whole region. 

Surely, the most realistic 
method to resolve such issues, 
is to re-define our region; to 
eliminate all causes of friction 
between countries in the Mid¬ 
dle East, to establish clear rela¬ 
tionships based on respect and 
cooperation, and the mutual 
need of each other. 

Obviously, peace and stabili¬ 
ty are at the core of this region¬ 
al identity, and it goes without 
saying that it is a just and dura¬ 
ble peace that is desired. It is 
important to project our ideas 
beyond the current inter¬ 
regional fractions and conflicts, 
because only then we will be 
able to perceive the benefits 
that can be reaped by all, espe¬ 
cially Jordan. 

This fits in well with the Jor¬ 
danian stance—declared openly 
and on more than one occa¬ 
sion—that the iordan/Israel 
peace agreement should serve 
the whole Arab World: to 
achieve, once and for all. a just 
and comprehensive peace for 
all concerned. 

. Such a desirable and needed 
peace, will by .definition shed a 



Will the move to ‘Geopolitics 1 lead to a fear bite ofthe apple for everyone? 


new Light on our area. Rather 
than many individual countries, 
competing and vying for in¬ 
vestments without much suc¬ 
cess. and without a credible 
market for distribution, there 
would be a new unified trading 
bloc. 

In this formula, Turkey fea¬ 
tures very highly on the region¬ 
al agenda. It is a country with 
cultural depth, economic 
strength and expertise, and 
more importantly, one foot in 
Europe. Unfortunately, it is en¬ 
circled with tense relations on 
all its borders, and an ongoing 
insurgency by Kurdish commu¬ 
nist rebels. Turkey, a country 
at the heart of the Near East 
with, strong traditional and- his¬ 


torical relations with the Arab 
world, must feel secure enough 
to pursue these relations, as 
well as expand and develop its 
economic base in the region! 
Turkey should become a major 
partner in our re-defined area. 

Political divisions and differ¬ 
ences must become a thing of 
the past and play second fiddle 
to the more important factor of. 
cementing' relations between 
our neighbors. Turkey has the 
greatest supply of water in this 
region and her . experience in 
transporting water (to Cyprus) 
and in desalination plants are 
worthy of incorporation. into '• 
our politically-fractious, free 
Near East . • .. 

AsrforJraiff a frate^ia^ri»n^ 


ic country, it must reconcile it¬ 
self to the norms of the interna¬ 


tional community, and take its 
rightful place in-.the.New East, 
among its brothers and neigh¬ 
bors. Its natural position—key 


to the new Islamic Republics 
from the old USSR—should be' 
beneficial. Iran’s; importance 
cannot be denied; and is. shookt 
re-occupy this position as^soop 
as possibles>"■’ 
This is a vision of arnew Silk 
Road. A road leading to coon- 
tries with highly developed in¬ 
frastructures, with" new com-. 
modifies and services replacing 
the old. traditional de pendenc y 
on conventional sources. of 
•wealth,. Andat&eheartbflt 






' Tension 
in Asia 


fi I 


A journey to distant lands 

Profiles in 



IT IS surprising that-the 
escalation in tension-Ob 
the Afghan border tot* 
so long to flare-up. The 
war of proxies was! 
bound to turn into a full , 
stage of conflict. Now. 
.Iran is being pulled, in.; 
This is especially nfret 
the - Taliban occupation 
of Mazar-I-Sbarit ,"gnd:' 
- the . disappearance^ qf 
Iraniansitr the area. ; 

The cauldron of Af-. 
ghanistan, which is’ al ¬ 
ready boiling with Pash*- 
ton Taliban,- Uzbek 
militia, Tajik tribes,'. 
Shiite Afghan, fighters;f 
Wahabi .. missionaries, 
and of course. Bin La- ,, 
den, looks to be filled 
with Pasdaran Revolu¬ 
tionary guards,, and; B&- 
sij militia facing the s|t- 
' uation. .. 

Bat it r s important’to.; 

, consider the jegjob&l 
configuration -at: tins' 
point; in history, pspcr .’ 
daily since'TJzbeMstan. 
and TajUqs&t a«:iioW: 
independent reptibfitiv 
and most: assuredly-wish! 
to kegftibd war' insJdfe-;; 
Afghfinistaiu rather than -' 
:have;;' i ^ transported;: 
across-their territories. 

-main.-hfr-1- 

flueaee. on ifee Taliban, 
f witfr new" nuclear papa^ 
v ix rlikely'50' dse v 

tins factot; as a T triimpf 
tiard ^f the .threat of for^ - 
^tiwr ^bfeatje threaten?-^ 
fe;become of .a regional;. 
diitieaiSjoa;; wfafle j the- 
US A*$ bmmpoteninprest” 
ehce; 'annaiiis- stiff, ob- r ; 
scafeuncfar the. circum¬ 
stances!;' 

^^AftiiOTgb tension** be-v 
tweenJran^hd-Afghanir 
$tan luul'been increasing : 
ut-the lan few •' weeks". 
bdbanse of Iranian fears 
that Tatibaq could 
'threaten ; their' national : 
security; yet it seemed 
that everyone was wish-. ’*■ 
ihg that it would not 
txH^tomilitm^ defnfron- 

infeie 
of copy-cat wars 
vriiich already starred in 
--Africa—conflicts be- 
; tween Rwanda and Bu¬ 
rundi, and now the Con- 
j go. What is-disturbing 
in the Afghani case is 
that the conflict is clos¬ 
er to home and' carrying 
the dimensions of poten¬ 
tial domino-wars. 
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Between Jihad and Salaam: 
Profiles in Islam by Joyce M. 
Davis, St Martins; ISBN: 
0312165870 Hardcover, 
pp272 pages 1997, $32 ap¬ 


prox. 



A Palestinian policeman lights the cigarette of an Israeli 
Border Policeman (L) as they take a break during a 
“joint patrol 11 in the southern Gaza Strip 


Palestinian police Colonel 
Abu Al-Ula gestures as he 
speaks with an Israeli soldier 
during a joint patrol in the 
southern Gaza Strip near the 
Jewish settlement of Kfar Dar- 
om. Ula is commander of the 
Palestinian military liaison 
unit in charge of “Joint Pa¬ 
trols ” with Israeli soldiers. The 
patrols were set up as part of 
the 1993 Oslo peace accords 
and are supposed to both en¬ 
hance security and foster trust 
on both sides. Abu Al Ula 
questions “where is the trust ” 
on the fifth anniversary of the 
Oslo accords. Photograph tak¬ 
en 8 September , 1998. 


Reuters 


IN AMERICA the most preva¬ 
lent exposure to Islamic world 
leaders has been limited to the 
brief TV sound bites of just a 
handful of individuals. In this 
work. Davis presents us with a 
compelling and considerably 
more in-depth perspective of 17 
key figures from Islamic coun¬ 
tries around the world. Her for¬ 
mat is to offer a biographical 
sketch, focusing on the major 
issues the person has been in¬ 
volved in. and then a transcript 
of an interview, letting the sub¬ 
ject speak for him—or herself. 

A reviewer from Booklist 
says the result is both fascinat¬ 
ing and informative. The reader 
receives a glimpse into the 
lives of intelligent, articulate, 
and dedicated leaders, who of¬ 
ten disagree with each other on 
fundamental issues. From coun¬ 
tries as diverse as Jordan, Paki¬ 
stan, or Indonesia. Muslims 
candidly express opinions that 
are sometimes reassuring to the 
West and sometimes very chal¬ 
lenging. 

Davis, a deputy senior for¬ 
eign editor for National Public 
Radio in the US. has traveled 



Muslims from all over the world congregate during the hajj pilgrimage 


extensively through Islamic 
countries and Is well versed in 
their cultures and histories. 
Highly recommended. 

But the journalist's promis¬ 
ing venture to interview repre¬ 
sentatives of Islamic political 
movements fails to deliver as 
much insight as it should Da¬ 


vis spoke to many people from 
Algeria to Indonesia (Iran, Af¬ 
ghanistan. Turkey, and Saudi 
Arabia are notably absent). 

An earlier writer from Kirk- 
us Reviews in the US says it’s 
refreshing to see an American 
journalist skip the think tanks 
and head straight to the oebu- 
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Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak listens to Israeli envoy Danny Naveh at lteha- 
deya Palace in Cairo , 9 September. Israel wants Egypt to put pressure on the Pales- 
Unions in the peace negotiations. Rearers 


lous “Islamic militants,” who 
turn out to be ordinary individ¬ 
uals—including a scholar, a re¬ 
lief administrator, a judge, gen¬ 
uine militants, and a number of 
outspoken women. 

The transcribed interviews. 

• mostly conducted in an English 
of a sometimes rudimentary 
quality, are each preceded by a 
profile of the subject, coo fre¬ 
quently in the difficult cases 
cul minat ing in a noncommittal 
“maybe good,, maybe., bad” 
conclusion, or falling back, on 
formulaic laments about hatred 

. and extremism.. ' 

in .the rating theme of t£e en¬ 
counters, the mixture of relig- 
. lous zeal and political’ power 
alarms Davis, not unjustifiably 
as a. representative .qf “die . 
West.”. But the question of - 
what Western ’ interests really 
are is never straightforwardly 
addressed: Habib Chirrin, the 

• figure most congenial tin We$t- 
MT5 civilization in Davis’s eyes,’ 
is a member. of a movement 
connected to a secular dictator¬ 
ship—Indonesia. - 

Without a more informed 
historical, and social context, ’ 
these profiles don’t quite es¬ 
cape tite West's flat mental grid, 
of Islam, even'as the'"diversity 
of figures here hints at the true 

Complexity of - contemp orar y 

Muslim thought -and practice. 


There are nuclear weap¬ 
ons in this Scenario. 

-’ Perhaps, the Islamic 
world and the intern a-- 
tional community could - 
have acted earlier to. at 
least manage the -con-. 
ftict, if. not resolve it, 
and not to leave it-as a 
convenient example of 
Islamic violence, while 
ruining a blind, eye .to 
die profits made! out. of 
transporting-, weapons. 
Perhaps a major disaster; 
can be averted* before .; 

: it’s too late. / . 

The US may consider -, 
any Iranian -action in Af- 
ghanistan as tantamount..." 
to expansionism, unless- 
there is an implicit coh- i- 
sent to teach the Taliban'; - 
a lesson—many in" the Z- 
regioir. do not have';' 
much sympathy with the- 
Taliban. However. Iran, 
must not misread Amer¬ 
ica. Despite the fact thatV. 
die Afghan' . .question.!., 
may seem academic, it:; 
may become controvert* 
sial just because ' it is '•! 
Iran that is taking , the 
action. ;" • . . 

-.Iran-must, be 'careful!';] 
.since it is trying to 
mend fences witir-tbe in¬ 
ternational co mmunit y. ^ 
-Pakistan, may also feel : 
that Iran should, not.-: 
have a free hand in Af-^ 
ghanistan. especially if 
there are power centers! J 
in die country who feeL 
that Afghanistan' is their- 
own -domain . of - opera-— ‘ 
‘.tiOns. ". .. " 

AO these are pbssibil-_" 
ides, each with .fhenV 
own daunting prospects./.: 
For Tajikistan and Uzr-J. 
. bekistan, it would; de-_;;v| 
pend M the escalatipi^. 
'Of military operatiom^v^ 
and a threat to their boiF^ 
tiers. They are - not ex^: -.; j 
- pec ted! to stay put mid. 

’wait, ' . ■. 

; Aiso. and most import ! 
-tandy. die western ine--; : . 
tiia has started adding to-' 1 " 
the" escalation of. ten-'j' 

• s *? ns . >dentifymg : 'r 
. what is happening as 
conflict between Suzmis;/ 
and Shiite. ' ' 

What. has not ixs&tigL 
said. Is that Muslims arra 
the only, ones 
prevent further Mu^E 
deaths.® ' 
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Business 
scene 


■ Japan and Jordan 
signed an agreement 
granting Jordan 7.422 
billion Japanese Yen 
(US$ 63 .million) to 
finance the second phase', 
of supplying Greater- 
Amman area with water 

■ through upgrading water 
pumps from Deir Alia 
and Zay. The total 
capacity of the Zay sta¬ 
tion will reach 90 mil-. 

' lion cubic, meters per 
year. 

Japan financed the 
first phase of the project 
with a gram of US$ 113 
million in 1996. In addi¬ 
tion. technical aid was 
offered by Japan to sup¬ 
port studies related to 
water in Jordan 

The overall amount of 
Japanese grants to the 
Kingdom’s water sector 
has now reached nearly 
USSSt million. 

■ The National Consu¬ 
mer Protection Society 
denounced the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision , to 
expand the scope of the 
sales tax, stating that it 
will add to the extra bur¬ 
dens shouldered by the 
consumers. 

Some merchants and' 
suppliers warned rtiar 
such a step would defi¬ 
nitely lead to a price rise 
in services and products, 
estimated at 10% . at 
least The - decision 
applies to all sectors 
including restaurants, 
hotels, food and drink - 
manufacturers, real 
estate offices, tourist/ 
car rental offices, trans¬ 
port and computers, to. 
name but a few. 

President of the Soci¬ 
ety. Dr Mohammad 
Obeidal called, for the; 
consumer considerations 
to be taken into account. 
before any approval is 
given. -. 

■ Under the auspices of 
HRH Crown Prince 
Hassan. the Regent die 
22nd ordinary session of 
the Council of Central 
Banks and Arab Mone¬ 
tary Establishments 
opened last week. . 

Participants discussed 
the, 1998 Arab c<yn^6ti- { 
datft economic report 
which deals with major 
economic and ' social 
developments. .in; the 
Arab countries during 
1997. as well as then- 
banking and monetary 
status, and the prospects 
of cooperation 'in tie 
investment flow from 
and to Arab markets. 

The experiment of 
Jordan's monetary pol¬ 
icy in the light of the 
economic readjustment 
plan was also high¬ 
lighted. Moreover, the 
participants discussed 
the impact of dealing- in 
the Euro-currency and 
its expected influence on 
the exchange and inter¬ 
est rates, and the Arab 
economies'as a whole. 
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First investors conference 
convenes amidst high expectations 


By Ilham Sadeq - 

Star staff writer 

TODAY, THE catchword in 
business-is ’high tech,’ bat this 
does hot mean that tire human 
resource should be’ forgot ten. 
The expertise and ability of the 
workforce plays a major part 
in Sustaining development and 
prosperity for all nations. 

Jordan is -well placed when 
it comes to the quality of the 
work-force; in terms of qualifi¬ 
cations, expertise -and skills. 
Jfis Majesty King Hussein has 
stressed on many occasions 
that tire human being is 'the 
most precious resource of aU. 

This fact was underlined by 
HRH Crown Prince Hagsan, 
the Regent, during the opening 
session of the 1st Business and 
Investment Conference held at 
the Cultural Palate bn Mon¬ 
day. "Had I been asked to give 
a slogan for this huge gather¬ 
ing, I would have suggested 
’partnership,”’ Prince : Hassan 
said. 

An " energetic investor 
attending the conference reiter¬ 
ated the Crown Prince's view. 
**We are all partners and have 
to shoulder our responsibilities 
and tasks together, to promote 
investment and to ensure capi¬ 
tal is brought back into the Jor¬ 
danian market from outride.” ' 

The conference is being 
attended by around 1000 busi¬ 
nessmen and_ women, from 
both Jordan mid abroad. Out of 
this number, there are around 
600 expatriates from tire busi¬ 
ness and investment world, 
from- 30 Arab and foreign 
countries—all the participants 
were enthusiastic about devel¬ 
oping Jordan's economy. 

The five-day venue is being 
co-sponsored by the Jordan 
Businessmen •' Association 
(JBAJ and the Investment Pro- 



HRH Crown Prince Hassan, the Regent, addresses the delegates at the opening session 
of the 1st Business and Investment Conference, which opened in Amman on Monday 


motion Corporation (IPO. 
Both bodies shouldered a lot 
of responsibility in preparing 
for the conference. 

Referring to the conference. 
Mr Hamdi Tab baa, the JBA’s 
president said, "This is a big 
gathering of the economic 
family—from inside and out¬ 
side Ihe Kingdom—and is con¬ 
vened at a critical stage in tire 
history of tire Arab world." Mr 
Tabbaa. highlighted Jordan’s 
economic achievements since 
implementing the economic 
reform, plan, which removed 
distortions in the monetary and 
financial policies. The Invest¬ 
ment Promotion Law and 
enhancing the role of the pri¬ 
vate sector In sustaining devel¬ 


opment were also mentioned as 
. well. "In a world that is mov¬ 
ing fast towards globalization, 
it is imperative that we 
upgrade our products. We must 
do our best to minimize tire 
risks of this strategy, ensuring 
at the same time that we are 
able to. meet the stiff competi¬ 
tion that lies ahead." Mr Tab- 
baa pointed our. He also 
stressed (hat priority should be 
given to inter-Arab coopera¬ 
tion. by removing the barriers 
confronting the movement of 
goods among Arab stares. 
JBA’s president then called for 
the lifting of sanctions on Iraq. 

The Minister of Industry and 
Trade, Mr Mohammed Saleh 
Horani, said the conference is 


PepsiCo sells off 
Polish chocolate 
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By John Wffiman Christo¬ 
pher Bobinsky ■ 

PEPSICO. THE US drinks and 

snacks group; has sold the 

chocolate. business of Wedel, 
its Polish subsidiary, to Cad¬ 
bury Schweppes, tire UK con¬ 
fectionery and soft •. drinks 
group, for 
576.5m. ■ • -in • 
cash. 

The acquisi¬ 
tion means . 
that Cadbury 
Schweppes is 
now' Poland’s 
largest choco¬ 
late producer, 
with 28 per-. 

Petit •; of tire, 
market ahead 
of rivals such ' 
as .. Nestle, 

Mars ..arid-. 

Kraft Jacobs- 
Suchard, . - 

PepsiCo is 
also in negoti¬ 
ations. with a » - 
second UK 

group. United Biscuits, over the 
disposal of tire Wedel biscuit 
operation. The two Wedel busi¬ 
nesses were expected to bring 
in around $200m when they 
were pot up for sale in June. 

• ; The disposal is part of Pep¬ 
siCo’s strategy of focusing on 
soft drinks and salty, snacks. 
The US group said it planned to 
invest another $200m over tire 
next few years in Poland to 
expand its Frito-Lay snacks 
operations and its Pepsi Cola 
drinks business. 


. ■ - PepsiCo bought a 40 percent 
stake in Wedel in 1991 for 
S24m and acquired the remain¬ 
ing shares ihis year. The sale of 
its biscuits operation to United 
-Biscuits would complete a 
complex package of deals 
between the two 'companies 
that began last year when UB 



sold The Smiths Snackfood 
Company of Australia to Pep- 
siCo. At the same time UB 
" acquired Biscuiterie Nantaise, 
PepsiCo’s French biscuit sub- 
• sidiary. The two deals resulted 
in a net payment to UB of 
$4I0m, payable in instalments. 

The two companies are still 
haggling over a. price for the 
Wedel biscuit operation, but, if 
agreement is reached, tire 
amount owed to UB by Pep¬ 
siCo would be reduced to cover 
the payment. 


UB currently has under 20 
per cent of the Polish market 
.through the 80 per cent stake in 
San, the biscuit maker, it 
bought in 1994 for £19. lm 
($32m), against competition 
from Bahlsen of Germany and 
BSN; the French group now 
known as Danone. San is based 
at Jaroslaw in the 
south-east . of 
Poland, close to the 
border with 

Ukraine. 

Acquisition of 
the Wedel biscuits 
division would give 
UB a market share 
of more than 40 per 
cent, which could 
fall foul of the 
regulators. 

There is concern 
in Poland over the 
domination of con¬ 
sumer markets by 
western groups. 

Poland is one of 
the largest markets 
for chocolate bars 
1 in Europe. Sales of 
chocolate have been growing at 
an average of 17 per cent a year 
since 1990. Wedel’s Warsaw 
confectionery factory, with 
1,100 employees, produced 
sales of 302m zlotys (581m) 
last year. 

. The sale of both Wedel busi¬ 
nesses -is being handled for 
PepsiCo by ABN Amro Corpo¬ 
rate Finance, part of the Dutch 
banking group.H 

Financial Times 
Syndication 


"a golden opportunity to lay 
sound foundations for future 
cooperation between the busi¬ 
ness and investment worlds, 
inside and outside Jordan." 
The Minister also highlighted a 
new package of reform legisla¬ 
tion. aimed at giving the pri¬ 
vate sector a more active role, 
particularly in the company, 
investment, securities and tax 
laws. 

But is Jordan ready to meet 
this expected influx of invest¬ 
ment? "We don't claim that we 
are a perfect country," HRH 
Crown Prince Hassan said, 
highlighting unintentional 
delays at customs and passport 
control, "but I urge you to 
express your views and speak 
your complaints, but in a lan¬ 
guage that is meant to reform 
and build rather than criticize 

The Crown Prince chal¬ 
lenged all those present to 
prove what some influential 
international investment ana¬ 
lysts have been saying—that 
Jordan will attain economic 
importance. “The East Medi¬ 
terranean region is on the 
verge of an economic boom 
with Jordan at its heart." the 
Regent said, “so shall we stand 
aside, paralyzed to take part in 
investments, or shall we seize 
the opportunity?" 

Voicing the importance of 


operating as a team, the 
Grown Prince commented on 
the water crisis, and the Gov¬ 
ernment's recent proposal to 
establish a public share¬ 
holding water company in 
which all investors have an 
equal interest. The step would 
not only generate profit but 
also embody the 'group 
spirit.* 

Speaking on behalf of the 
expatriate business commu¬ 
nity. Mr Khatlan Fahmawi 
stressed, "Jordan is a pan of 
our homeland and we feel its 
problems, so all what we ask 
is for you to give considera¬ 
tion to our proposals, aimed at 
boosting a healthy investment 
climate that guarantees posi¬ 
tive results." Introducing a 
new commercial law to allow 
fast and efficient arbitration, 
was one of his suggestions, in 
addition, Mr Fahmawi asked 
for the establishment of an 
independent authority for 
investments, having powers 
and direct!) linked to the 
Prime Minister to remove rou¬ 
tine obstacles that hinder 
investments. Other requests, 
included introducing training 
programs to help speed up of 
the handling of investor's doc¬ 
uments. reviewing the tax and 
customs laws, and establish¬ 
ing a Business Council abroad 
for those residing outside 
Jordan. 

Mr Jam eel J a bran, another 
participant, hoped that this 
meeting would lay the basis 
for more meetings, aimed at 
gathering the business com¬ 
munity together, to combine 
efforts for the sake of Jordan's 
economy. 

Mr Jabran. President of the 
Investors Society at the Sehab 
industrial area, pointed out 
some difficulties faced by 
investors; notably, the small 
size of the Jordan market and 
the prevailing recession." 

Dr Sameeh Sbalabi, attend¬ 
ing from Saudi Arabia, 
wanted priority to be given to 
commercial ties with Arab 
countries, and called on all 
governments to exempt indus¬ 
trial imports from taxes, ease 
bureaucratic measures, and to 
encourage greater private sec¬ 
tor involvement through 
greater incentive schemes. 

The conference will con¬ 
clude its business tomorrow 
(Friday ]. and the results are 
eagerly expected.® 
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Globalization, a curse or a blessing? 

THERE HAVE been repeated calls all around the world, 
urging countries to direct their economies towards 'globali¬ 
zation.' Ycl. this strategy seems to receive metre criticism 
than applauds. Analysis argue that this philosophy is the 
main cause of the turmoil which hit the Asian financial mar¬ 
kets a year ago. and is a contributing factor in the Russian 
economic fiasco today. Pessimists say that the current glo¬ 
bal economic confusion will continue its upward trend, 
exposing more and more countries to a similar fate. 

'Globalization' was one of the issues discussed at the 
11th Summit of the Non-Aligned Countries, which con¬ 
cluded its sessions recently in Durban. South Africa. In the 
resulting 125-page communique, called the Durban Declara¬ 
tion. the participants warned of the consequences from the 
trend towards globalization. However, it was not all doom 

and gloom, as they agreed that benefits could accrue in the 
long run. but that further study should be undertaken before 
implementation. The policy statement aimed at establishing 
a beneficial and constructive dialogue between the North 
and (he South to provide free access of goods, services, cap¬ 
ital and technology, in an attempt to remove- borders and 
barriers, and thus achieve more openness in the global mar¬ 
ket. The summit called for the reinforcement of inter-south 
cooperation, to fulfill integrity among the developing coun¬ 
tries and to upgrade their status. This will aid them in their 
efforts to eradicate poverty and to solve their own social 
and economic problems, before entering into the wider glo¬ 
bal market-place. 

Countries that have adopted this strategy from the begin¬ 
ning. claim that 'globalization'—or let's call it the ‘New 
World Order'—is die key to prosperity and sustained devel¬ 
opment. They predict that by the year 2005. the whole 
world will have changed into a small village—one with no 
boundaries or limits. 

Nonetheless, there are some countries who are still wor¬ 
ried. and who are warning of the impacts of this tread. They 
argue that the developing countries will always be the vic¬ 
tims of such a policy, which looks very bright from the sur¬ 
face. but is less so the more involved you get. Naturally 
they lack the expertise of the industrial countries—the know 
how. hightech. big capital—and the only factor in their 
favour is dteir resources, either mineral, natural or human. 
They say that if the developing countries just close their 
eyes and follow the race towards ‘globalization,’ they will 
pay the price eventually. Their markets will function as an 
outlet for the superpowers’ products and high lech. Those 
who are not able to find a job in their homelands will be 
forced to leave, and search elsewhere for a living. 

In conclusion, there is still a gap between the North and 
the South, and unless the developing countries prove that 
they won’t be lost in the incompatible economic race, the 
high expectations of establishing a 'free world trade zone' 
wall remain but a far-fetched dream. ■ 
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Other airlines have red-eye-in-the- 
dead-of-night departures. But, 
when Amman is wide awake, we 
fly out to Europe and North 
America most frequently. More 
than 36 convenient departures 
weekly. We've also got the only 
24-hour Advanced Check-In 
Service. And you can relax in our 
airport lounge while we handle 
all your pre-departure 
arrangements. Keep on lounging 
in flight on really roomy seats 
with ample legroom in wide¬ 
bodied aircraft We guarantee 
youll experience First Class 
service down to the last detail. 
Choose from a selection of 15 
international films on your 
Personalized Video System. AH 
these First Class comforts at 
Business class fares. 
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Suha Bishara released 


after long sentence but 


remains unrepentant 
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Suha Bishara flicks the *‘V” sign 


"‘AMMAN (Star)—Freed at last. The 
'release of Suha Bishara from Al 
.Khayam prison in the Israeli- 
.controlled security zone in southern . 
Lebanon, is being described as a 
,raoral victory against Israeli 
occupation. 

Her release last week after 10 
"years in prison came after long and 
-tense negotiations as well as interna¬ 
tional pressure exerted on Israel and 
-the South Lebanese Army. Observ¬ 
ers say France played a direct rota 
.in securing her release. Amnesty 
•international has long said Bishara 
is an illegally held “hostage." 

Bishara was arrested on 7 Novem¬ 
ber 1988 after she shot and wounded 
General Antoine Lahd, commander 
of the Israeli-backed South Lebanon 
Army militias in occupied south 
Lebanon 

- After her arrest she was trans¬ 
ferred to Israel where she was inter¬ 
rogated and then sent back to the 
Khayam Detention Center in south 
Lebanon, according to her Israel 
lawyer. Leah Tsemel. 

During her imprisonment, she was 
held in solitary confinement for a 
lengthy period and has never been 
permitted visits by lawyers, the Red 
Cross or human rights activists. She 
• has never been tried. After her arrest 
up till 1995. Bishara was denied any 
visitation rights. 


Despite the Israeli authorities 
insistence that Israel has nothiog to 
do with Bishara, her detention, or 
Khayam prison, it is well known 
that the real authority in’South Leb¬ 
anon is in fact Israel, including 
everything concerning detention itj 
Khayam. 

Attorney Leah Tsemel continued 
to petition on her behalf. She tried 
the Israeli courts but with no suc¬ 
cess. Tsemel. a lawyer who longed 
campaigned on behalf of Palestinian 
prisoners in Israel, charged that the 
SLA is not an independent army, but 
operates under the Israel Defense 
Forces, making Al Khayam Israel’s 
responsibility. She also maintained 
that Lahad follows Israeli orders. 

But this is denied, by Israel. A 
spokesman for the Israeli Defense 
Ministry said: “A I Khayam is a Leb¬ 
anese prison facility, and we there¬ 
fore do not normally reply to ques¬ 
tions on the subject." The IDF 
spokesman said that questions about 
Al Khayam should be directed to the 
SLA command. 

A member of the Communist 
Party, and one whose release has 
even been called for by Hizbollah, 
Suha Bishara remains unrepentant. 
After her release, the now 31 year- 
old. told reporters that she did not 
regret trying to kill Lahad. 

“It was our duty to liberate our 


land...from the sLart, I did not con¬ 
sider it a crime. I don't consider him 
l Lahad] a Lebanese. I considered 
him a Jew- arid continue to do so." . 
she told a news conference. 

Bishara is alleged to have 
befriended Lahad's wife to get close 
to the SLA commander to carry out 
the assassination attempt. 

Repons from Lebanon saud that 
thousands of people gathered in Bei¬ 
rut for the reception to mark her 
release that was apparently brokered 
through the auspices of France, as 
well as the International Committee 
of the Red Cross. 

An international campaign for the 
release of Suha Bishara developed 
over the last two years, especially in 
France where prominent intellectu¬ 
als and public figures submitted a 
petition to the Israeli Authorities 
demanding her immediate release. 
They also addressed (as did her law¬ 
yer Attorney Lea Tsemel) the 
French government to intervene for 
her release. 

According to Israeli newspapers. 
President Chiraq asked for her 
release during his last meeting with 
Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu, 
but Netanyahu refused. 

Several months ago there was also 
a committee formed in Israel sup¬ 
porting the release of Suha Bishara. 
adding a local voice to the interna¬ 


tional pressure. 

Bishara said she would continue 
to help the struggle to liberate south 
Lebanon. Prime . Minister].. Rafik. 
Hariri saldl French President Jacques : 
Chirac played a key role in securing 
Bishara's freedom. 

But the SLA said she was ordered 
freed on "pure humanitarian rea¬ 
sons" by Lahad. 

After she was driven to Beirut to 
meet the Lebanese President. Hariri 
simply told her, "You *have raised 
Lebanon's head high.” 

Lebanese slate-run TV linked 
Bishara's fate to France’s reported 
granting of citizenship to Lahad 
and senior SLA officers when or if 
Israel withdraws its army from 
Lebanon. 

Bishara shot Lahad in his house in 
Maijayoun, reportedly with a 
5.5mm. pistol. Lahad, 67, survived 
with serious injuries and was treated 
in Israel. 

In March 1998 a petition was sub¬ 
mitted by Suha Bishara's lawyer to 
the Israeli Supreme Court of Justice. 
After several delays and postpone¬ 
ment, the Supreme Court was to 
deliberate on her case in two weeks. 

The liberation of Suha Bishara is 
a modest victory in the on-going 
international campaign to release all 
of the administrative detainees in 
Israel as well as in South Lebanon.H 
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Four mothers 


battle to end 


the bloodshed 


By Rebecca Trounson 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM—From the 
window of the. college classroom where 
she teaches, Rachel Ben-Dor often sees 
. military helicopters, ferrying young Israe¬ 
lis off to tight in southern Lebanon. Each 
time, she prays that her own son, now 21 
and serving in the arrays. is not among 
them. But sometimes, she knows,Jae Is. 

^We have been Fighting in south Leba¬ 
non for so many years,” said Ben-Dor, 
42, a lecturer in Jewish studies at a small' 
college near Israel's northern border. “We 
need to bring our sons home and solve 
our problems with the Lebanese—but not 
by war." . 

Ben-Dor is not alone In her frustration 
over Israel’s costly occupation of a strip 
of southern Lebanon and the mounting 
toll exacted in battles there with Lebanese 
Shiite guerrillas. Israel invaded Lebanon 
in 1978 and 1-982 to halt cross-border 
attacks by Palestinian guerrillas. Since 
1982, 864 Israeli soldiers have died in 
Lebanon. Of those, 227, including 11 this 
year, have been killed since the army 
withdrew in 1985 to the 9-mile-wide 
swath that Israel calls its "security zone." 

. A year-and-a-half ago, Ben-Dor gath¬ 
ered three friends, all mothers of young 
soldiers serving in Lebanon, at her home 
in the town of Rosh Pinna. Seventy-three 
more Israeli soldiers had just been killed- 
in the collision of two helicopters en 
route to Lebanon, and the women were 
determined to try to stop the bloodshed. 

They launched a movement to demand 
that Israel pull all troops out of Leba¬ 
non—even without a peace agreement 
with the government in Beirut, or with 
Syria, the main power broker in Lebanon. 

They called it Four Mothers* after, the 
biblical matriarchs Rachel, Sarah, Leah 
and Rebekah. The, group has grown to 
several hundred active members.- includ¬ 
ing fathers of soldiers, former soldiers, 
students and others who have no direct 
connection to the conflict It has collected 
more than 20,000 signatures—including 
that of the wife of a former commander of 
Israeli forces in Lebanon—on petitions 
that call for a unilateral and unconditional 
withdrawal. And it holds frequent demon¬ 
strations near the Pefense.yMinistyy in Tel 
:$«v«adjtaMe Jj)e Jfljh 

ister Benjamin Netanyahu. .. 

For member Lea Horvich, what she 
views as the futility of Israel's long.occu- 
parion of southern Lebanon struck borne, 
again last month when several towns in 
northern Israel came-under a cross-border 
rocket barrage by Iranian-backed Hezbol¬ 


lah guerrillas. Nineteen people were hurt 
in the attack. 

"The Israeli soldiers in Lebanon cannot 
defend the north.” said Horvich, a Jerusa¬ 
lem high school teacher whose 22-year- 
old twins are in the army. "The policy of 
keeping soldiers there to protect people in 
the north is not working. We have to 
leave," she said. 

The mothers say that withdrawing 
troops from-Lebanon would remove the 
Lebanese guerrillas' motivation to attack 
Israel but still leave the government with 
the ability to launch a powerful counter- 
strike to any cross-border violence. 

But opponents argue that a unilateral 
withdrawal would only encourage such 
attacks. They say the troops must stay 
until a peace treaty is signed. 

"If we pull out, it is unavoidable that 
areas under Hizbollah or Syrian control 
would serve as a springboard for attacks 
on Israel." said Ephraim Sneh. a Labor 
Party lawmaker and onetime commander 
of Israeli forces in Lebanon. "We have no 
choice bnt to stay." 

Public opinion surveys, however, indi¬ 
cate that Support is growing for a with¬ 
drawal, ‘ reflecting a weariness among 
Israelis over the continuing toll in Leba¬ 
non. Most polls show that a majority now 
support a pullout. Amid growing calls for 
a withdrawal, the Netanyahu government 
gave conditional approval this spring to a 
20-year-old UN Security Council resolu¬ 
tion calling on Israel to poll out of Leba¬ 
non. The Lebanese government quickly 
rejected the condition, which involved 
cooperating with Israel in establishing 
"appropriate security conditions.” 

Arik Ben-Zvi, 23, joined Four Mothers 
after completing his army service, some 
of which was spent in southern Lebanon. 
"I lived through Lebanon for almost a 


through Lebanon for almost a 
year and had friends killed and injured 
there," said Ben-Zvi, now a student at Tel 
Aviv University. “I tried to think of it as 
a mission, to stay alive and take care of 
the soldiers under my charge. But when I 
- got out, L got frustrated and angry. It's a 
failed policy,” be said. "We’re in a static 
position in Lebanon, fighting a guerrilla 
enemy who knows the terrain better than 
v we dti.i So one da^ we kill one of their 
- /.eotnmftfl'rfets'^d pqijjK'jhe 

* " next dajr/flte^'kfil a'bohqlfe'b^uir solffl^rs 

and they score a point. But there's no 
question of progress; there’s no way of, 

• winning this war."B 
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By Pamela Constable 


PESHAWAR. Pakistan—The Afghan 
woman’s face was framed by a soft green 
veil. Around her neck hung an amulet 
.Inscribed with the name Allah. But just one 
"week before, the 31 -year-old Muslim radio 
producer had fled an increasingly unbeara¬ 
ble life in Kabul. Afghanistan’s capital, 
funder the harsh Islamic movement known 
.'as the Taliban. Her green eyes flashed 
’angrily as she described what she and other 
Afghan women are forced to endure. 

"With this chador they make us put on. 
we can’t even see well enough to walk." 
she said, referring to the head-io-toe cover¬ 
ing all women must wear outdoor!. “They 
make u> report to work but only to sign in, 
so they can lei! the world that women are 
working. Then we are sent home again to 
do nothing. All my education, a!! my train¬ 
ing. for nothing. It makes our mothers very- 
sad for us." 

Hundreds of thousands of Afghan refu¬ 
gees have fled to this vast, dusty border 
city since the 1979 Soviet invasion of the 
country, making it more Afghan than Paki¬ 
stani. The refugee camps have long since 
become towns teeming with open-air meat , 
markets, wedding tinsel, barbecue restau¬ 
rants, donkey carts and motorbike-driven 
“rickshaws." The lingua franca is not Paki¬ 
stan’s Urdu but Afghanistan’s Pashtun. 

And everybody has an opinion about the 
Taliban. The group, which seized Kabul in 
September 1996 and now controls almost 
all of Afghanistan, has long been criticized 
by human rights groups and foreign gov¬ 
ernments for”the strictures it has imposed 
on Afghans as pari of its interpretation of 
Islam. 


The two faces of the Taliban 


At the same time, and with far less pub¬ 
lic attention, the Taliban has been consoli¬ 


dating its grip on power, beating back 
armed opposition groups in the north in a 
scries of bloody battles. 

Ever since beginning its armed cam¬ 
paign to wrest control of Afghanistan, the 


Taliban has been promising that after it' 
had the once-chaotic and lawless country 
in its grip, it would ease its severe restric¬ 
tions, many of them focused on women* 
So the radio producer and her friends hung 
on. hoping the mullahs who head the 
movement would keep their word. Instead, 
said the woman, who asked that her name 
not be published, the crackdown has 
intensified. 

"The mullahs announced the other day 
dial women can only leave home to shop 
on two days a week. They announced that 
no babies can be given foreign names," she 
said, “Bui the worst is the Amar-bii- 
Muroof (the moral police). They used to 
ride around in trucks, but now they have 
their own ministry. They board buses and 
inspect the women, and if one doesn't have 
the proper dress, they beat her and all the 
others, too. with sticks or whips." 

Had this ever happened to her? The 
woman looked sad. then embarrassed. Her 
hand crept down to her ankle, and she 
pulled up her flowing pajamas to reveal 
several scars. 

“I came out on my doorstep one morn¬ 
ing, and there they were. I didn't even 
have time to step into the street." she said, 
her eyes angry again. “They yelled that my 
trousers weren't long enough, and they 
started beating my feer and legs. There was 
nothing l could do." Lcuing the pajamas 
fall around her ankles again, she adjusted 
the veil tighter around her face. 

In a shady stone courtyard less than a 
mile away, a 31-year-old Pakistani man 
was preparing for evening prayers. His 
view of the Taliban was starkly different 
for a simple reason. He is one of them. 
Soft-spoken, with a tightly wrapped white 
turban on his head, he offered an American 



Afghani women walk the streets 


reporter tea and cookies. Then he asked a 
group of boys to recite some verses from 
the Koran. Within three years, he said 
proudly, ihe students in this madrasa, or 
religious school, will have learned all 
6.666 sacred verses by heart. 

Qazi Shabbir Ahmad Azhari is a leacher 
of talibs. or seekers. Some of his early 
graduates have become officials of the Tal¬ 
iban. Thirty more left just last week, to 
help Taliban fighters quash pockets of 
resistance in the north. Those who remain 
behind, mostly adolescents, long to join 
them. 

“It is mv daily prayer that one day I will 
be in Afghanistan so I can become one of 
those killed in the way of Allah." said a 
slender bov summoned' from the courtyard 
steps, where he had been hopefully 


inspecting his hairless chin in a small mir¬ 
ror. The teacher nodded his approval. 

Over more tea, Azhari explained his 
mission: to unify the region's conservative 
Muslim groups, bring Pakistan under 
Islamic law like Afghanistan and ulti¬ 
mately “Isiamize’’ the world. The Taliban 
has made a good start, he said, adding that 
it is “necessary for them to use force 
against those unwilling to.obey Islam, 
because Afghanistan was losing its Islamic 
and moral values," 

Why must men wear beards? ''Because 
that is the way of the prophet,” he said. 
Why must women be veiled? “So men will 
not be attracted to them, which is destruc¬ 
tive of society." . Why must music 6e 
banned? "Because all music talks about is 
love. It is better to pray.” 


America and. the West be said, are the 
“true terrorists," backing Israel against Pal¬ 
estinians, Bosnia against Muslims, India 
against Kashmiris. The recent US attack, 
against Osama bin Laden, the Saudi expa¬ 
triate fugitive and Islamic crusader blamed 
’ for the bombings of two American embas¬ 
sies in Africa, was “an attack against 
humanity” and against a hero who gave -up 
the comforts of wealth to join a holy cause. 

"We are only responding to this terror¬ 
ism, but we will use weapons of war, and 
we are willing to sacrifice it all” the 
teacher asserted. “Allah teaches that if you 
really believe, nothing can harm you, not 
even the United States.” 

Half-kidding, he offered to .trade bin 
Laden for Salman Rushdie. Then,-passing-- 
the sugar, he said there was one final point 
he wished to make. 

"Some Christians have been coming 
here to convert people from Islam. You. 
call them missionaries. 

Tell die United States that if .it doesn't 
stop, we will start 'a campaign a gaincr 
Americans, and whenever we find, one, we- 
will shoot him." 

The muezzin began chanting the call to 
grayer, and Azhari excused himself. In (he 
„mosques of Peshawar and in.the muddy-, 
bazaar alleys of Hayaiabad, a sprawling 
suburb that is the heart of tbe Afghan com- 
munity. there are many others who view 
the Taliban as a force for liberation and ' 
pacification. 

Moreover, it is clear that the American 
missile attacks, while aimed at bin Laden's 
operations, have aroused both nationalistic 
and Muslim fervor among Afghans living. 
here—even those who have not-been back 
to their homeland in two decades/ 

"1 hear the law-and-onder situation Is. 


getting better every day. If the Taliban 
really took control, I would definitely go 
back,” said Rehaman Uddin, 40, who was 
once a prosperous former in Jalalab ad , 
Afghanistan, but now sells pears from a 
tiny market stall, earning about 40 rupees 
(under $1) a day. A knot of men around 
him in the sweltering market nodded and 
murmured-in agreement. 

_“Wc all miss the soul of our land," he 
said. “If . there were water and electricity 
and toads again,’ you couldn't pay me 
$2,000 to stay in Pakistan.** 

■ That aftemon the mood in. Peshawar's 
downtown mosque was militant- Religious ■ 

. leaders from tbe Jarnaat al-Islami move¬ 
ment^ turned the Friday noonday prayer 
meeting into a strident anti-American 
harangue, and several thousand worshipers 
followed them through the streets for an 
hour aftttward, chanting, “Taliban is great! 
Taliban is great!” When they reached the m 
. Qissa tOiawani bazaar, several elderly mul- ty 
ichs climbed onto a balcony and began 
- shouting hoarsely. 

There were no women in the crowd, and 
no women in the street. Every few -min¬ 
utes, one of the demonstrators looked up 
_and glared at a, veiled reporter watching 
- from a balcony. For the radio producer, 
such experiences are part of everyday life. 

. The Taliban’s severe curtailment of 
' women's activities, she said, is a “tragedy” • 
not only for Afghan women, but for the 
entire society. She pointed out that after 
two decades of conflict and death, 60 per¬ 
cent of Kabul’s pcmulace is female, and so 
a majority of those with education and 
stalls feat are badly needed in a country 
whose infrastructure was bombed to bits 
and whose professional class fled in droves 
after die 1979 Soviet invasion. 

■ i J “ 1 WP my counoy, and I had 

a tot to offer. But now they say they don’t 
need women," she said bitterly. “There is 
no future for u$ at all.”®- * h 
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expose Russia to 

health risks 



By David Ho ffman 


distant sign warning people to keep out, 
tbt chemical weapons graveyard is a ‘ small 
glimpse of what is becoming a painful tor¬ 
ment for Russia—the legacy of chemical 

and nuclear weapons production during 
the Cold War. 

_ Across Russia's vast steppes arid Siber¬ 
ian, taiga,-and into die seas from the Baltic 
to the Pacific, -the Soviet Union and later 
Russia have.dumped, buried, spilled and 
exploded chemical and nuclear substances 
that had only-one purpose—to kill people. 
They were the- ingredients or byproducts 
of weapons of mass destruction. They 
were the wastes of the Cold War. Now, 
they continue lo damage the land and 
people. - 

Although the Soviet Union has' col¬ 
lapsed, a full acfwmtmg of flie cxmtamina- 
tion it, loosed on die environment has 
never been made. For most of the Cold 


LEONIDOVKA, Russia—In a verdant 
pmc forest here, sprinkled with birch trees, 

Jr Srowth suddenly' disappears. 

Underbrush gives way to a black ulcer on 
the earth. In the clearing nothing grows, 
not even grass. 

Vladimir Pankratov, a gray-haifed for¬ 
mer Soviet military man who is how an 
environmentalist, kicked at the grotmd an 
the edge of the dark, clearing in the woods. 

He kicked again and again. He poked a 
stick into the soU—and pried.up (he nose 
cone of an aerial bomb. 

This hole in the raiddle of a Russian for¬ 
est ts an u n charted chemical weap ons 
graveyard. Buried here are vintage World 
War II aerial bombs, filled-with a mixture 
of deadly lewisite, a blistering poison gas, 
and yperite, a sulfur mustard gas. • 

These abandoned bombs are a 
visible symbol of Russia’s chemi¬ 
cal weapons nightmare: It has. 
more chemical bombs than any 
country, and h cannot: get rid of 
them, or even find them all. Forty 
thousand tons of chemical weapons 
are stored in officially declared. 
military, depots. But thousands of., 
other bombs De in abandoned and 
uncharted weapons dumps, - like 
this one,. The Russian, military* 
which created these undeclared. 
dumps decades ago, still denies 
they exist 

Entombed in die forest here by 
Soviet soldiers is the' early 1960s - 
and then~ forgotten. the bombs are., 
coming back to haunt the environ¬ 
ment of today's Russia. PreEmi- 
nary tests by a team of experts 
working with Pankratov lave 
found - heavy concentrations ' of 
arsenic in the soil- Lewisite is 36. 
percent arsenic. The. black; sandy 
scars on the forest floor give off a 
powerful metallic odor, - 

Moreover, the poison is spread¬ 
ing in an area. wbere hraidreds of 
thousands of people" live. Water . , ' • « .. * 

and sofl ^estsbyPankramv's teaiu show " ^ . 

botforri sedim^^hf tributaries.fo^fhe ''toriea^-shielded by the strictest- secrecy. 
Sursk Reservoir. Hie reservoir provides: ' Lidie. is-Known even now about the clan- 
drinking water to Penza, the neaiby pop- v destine dumping and destruction ofehemi- 
vincial capital. - with a" population 1 * of . gal “weapons and radioactive materi als. 
530,000. P6nza,' 350 miles southeast ofF' .' Moreover, little ls bong done about it, 
Moscow, is located in die rich black-earth 4®spite the' health risks. In some rases. 



Environmentalist VUtdmur Pankratov, a former 
Soviet military man, uses a stick to manipulate the 
nose, cone of imaeriedbomb that ispartof an aban¬ 
doned chemical dumping site in Leonidovka, Russia. 


fanning belt of southern Russia,' part of the 
Volga River basin, which itself was bone 
to much of Jhe Soviet chemical warfare 
industry. . . 

Arsenic is extremely toxic. In acute poi¬ 
soning, violent stomach and intestinal 
.inflammation and bleeding lead to massive 


Russian authorities simply deny a threat 
exists and continue to stamp the files “top 
secret” 

“This place has been abandoned,” said 
Pankratov, surveying thfc chemical weap- 
. ohs graveyard, .which lies less than a mile 
from one of the -declared depots where 


losses of fluid and bodily sate, causing ; - nerve gas is stored. “No one is responsible 
collapse, shock and rieyfo Long-term low- F lor it This information about "old destine- 
level exposure can lead to other ailments, = 1 tiou sites hasn’t been opened, it’s still clas-. 

including cancer. .... .-sified, and we are talking about it now 

Not on any map, protected only by one . because we have tip face the obvious—we 


are talking about a dangerous contamina¬ 
tion of the soil.” 

The contamination may become an 
enormous economic burden to a country 
already flat on its back. Russia simply can¬ 
not afford lo clean up the poison's left 
behind by 50 years of dumping and dis¬ 
charge by the military and its bombmaking 
industry. The pollution is a potential health 
time bomb, causing an increased incidence 
of cancer and disease for which no one 
wants to take responsibility, especially the 
beleaguered Russian military. 

After an initial surge of citizen activism 
at the end of the Soviet period Russians 
today are more focused on economic survi¬ 
val, sometimes desperately. 

“People are indifferent,” said Vladimir 
Verzhbovsky, a journalist m Penza, not far 
from the chemical weapons dump. “Those 
who try and arouse public opinion are 
treated as clowns and not token 
seriously. Life is so hard Salaries 
haven't been paid, in some cases 
for years. And people think, how 
are they going to feed the chil¬ 
dren? People are aware they are 
living on a powder keg. But their 
c ur rent interests are different.” 

Leooidovka is near one of the 
uncharted chemical weapons 
dumps, hidden m the nearby for¬ 
est The village also sits next to a 
walled military base that is an 
official depot for thousands of 
tons of the still-active chemical 
bombs. 

Russia has formally declared it 
bolds about 40,000 tons of chemi¬ 
cal weapons. The stockpile con¬ 
sists of 32200 tons of nerve 
gases—sarin, soman and VX, and 
7,700 tons of lewisite, mustard 
gas and their mixtures They are 
stored in seven depots, including 
Leonidovka. 

Behind the arsenal's high walls 
here are 15 million pounds of VX. 
sarin and soman gases packed into 
aviation bombs. These are known 
as nerve agents because they ‘ 
attack the nervous system after 
inhalation ofi.contact. wi$ ; the.slriiL, They,. .. 
r ca (a K® V. 

The agent sarin was used in the Aum 
Supreme Truth cult’s 1995 terrorist attack 
on the Tokyo subway system, which killed 
12 people and injured 5.500.' At Leoni¬ 
dovka alone, there is more than enough 
nerve gas, if distributed by individual 
doses, to wipe out every human on Earth. 

Almost all of the villagers have worked 
in die arsenal. Maria Zavyalova, 72, 
recalled that in die 1950s she tended 
bombs there. “We were given gas masks,” 
she said. “It was hot in the summer. We 
were told not to gather mushrooms and 
berries in the woods, that it was aO 
poison.” 

Eventually, the bombs may be destroyed 
at a new facility here, but there are no 
plans for cleaning up the abandoned dump. 



A villager prunes her raspberry plants in Bolshoi Batch ug, Russia, Just downstream from a plutonium plant. Experts 
have found a disturbing pattern of illnesses in the area 


Residents are uneasy. "People feel con¬ 
cerned, there is no denying it." said Irina 
Molchanova. 33. a deputy school principal. 
She asked a visitor. "Do you think we are 
living on a powder keg?" 

Russia signed the Chemical Weapons 
Convention in 1993 and ratified it in 1996. 
The treaty, which took effect last year, 
calls for abolishing the development, pro¬ 
duction. stockpiling and transfer of chemi¬ 
cal weapons and outlaws their use. Most 
experts agree that Russia's aging stocks 
have outlived any military utility. Under 
the treaty, Russia and other nations agreed 
to destroy the weapons over 10 to 15 
years. The United Slates already has begun 
destroying its stockpile of 32.000 tons of 
chemical weapons at two sites and is 
expected to finish by 2004. 

But Russia's government is chronically 
short of cash, and the military establish¬ 
ment is collapsing for lack of money. Gen. 
Stanislav Petrov, commander of Russia's 
radiation, chemical and biological defense 
troops, said in an interview that Russia 
needs $5-5 billion to liquidate the chemical 
weapons. But in the last two years, he said, 
the government delivered only 2 or 3 per¬ 
cent of what was budgeted for the pro¬ 
gram. which is falling behind schedule. 

... “7 cannot express a lot of enthusiasm 
hoe on how the state is financing this pro¬ 
gram," he said. 

The United States has provided as much 
as $194 million to help Russia launch the 
technology and design for a nerve agent 
disposal facility in southern Siberia, and 
Germany and the Netherlands are making 
contributions, but the totals are just a frac¬ 
tion of what Russia will need. 

“There is no way Russia can fulfill the 
convention." said Sergei Baranovsky, 
executive director of Green Cross Russia, 
an environmental group that has worked 
closely with the government. “Russia is 
left alone. It needs the help of the West.” 

The Soviet military had commissioned a 
plant in the dty of Cbapayevsk. in the 
Volga region, for destroying chemical 
weapons, but protests from citizens sty¬ 


mied the project before it went into full- 
scale operation. As a result. President 
Boris Yeltsin decided in 1992 that the 
chemical weapons should be destroyed in 
the seven cities where they are now stored. 

Although publicly declaring the size of 
the stockpile. Russia and the Soviet Union 
have never accounted for bombs that were 
secretly dumped and destroyed rn earlier 
years, many of which are decaying in 
unmarked graveyards like the one in the 
woods outside Leonidovka. 

Lev Fedorov, an activist who is presi¬ 
dent of die Union of Chemical Safety, a 
citizens' network, has estimated that the 
Soviet authorities dumped half a million 
tons of chemical weapons in three periods 
between the end of World War li and the 
late 1980s. 

Many were sunk at sea in 12 locations 
in the Baltic Sea. the Kara Sea and the Sea 
of Japan. They included Soviet-made 
weapons and those captured from Nazi 
Germany. Tens of thousands of tons also 
were buried in unmarked and still undis¬ 
closed graveyards around the Soviet 
Union, according to Fedorov. 

Fedorov said the final wave of dumping 
and burying came in the late 1980s as the 
Soviet Union tried to reduce the size of its 
huge arsenal-to something approximating 
the US stockpile. The Chemical Weapons 
Convention only partially covers aban¬ 
doned chemical weapons, those discarded 
after the mid-1970s. 

“It's no secret that chemical weapons 
were destroyed at all arsenals by methods 
that they knew at that time, and these toxic 
substances have spread." said Pankratov, 
who once worked in the Soviet military's 
chemical weapons troops and later helped 
with the cleanup of the 1986 Chernobyl 
nuclear power plant accident. Now, he is 
the volunteer head of the Penza chapter of 
Green Cross. Pankratov is overseeing 
experts who have taken soil samples ai the 
abandoned dump as pan of a Green Cross 
project. “The results are dismaying." he 
said. 

“On the place where the weapons were 


destroyed, there are excessive amounts of 
arsenic. The tests found high concentra¬ 
tions of arsenic buried from six feet to 16 
feet deep." he said. 

The average concentration of arsenic 
was 30 grams per kilogram of soil, or 
15.000 times greater titan the permissible 
concentration of 2 milligrams per kilo by 
Russian standards, according to a report 
Pankratov has written for Green Cross. 
The original lewisite has dissipated, but 
studies have shown that arsenic com¬ 
pounds can remain in the soil for dozens 
of years. 

Even more worrisome is the proximity 
of die dump to the Sursk Reservoir. Tests 
on the bottom sediments of tributaries to 
the- reservoir have found the arsenic con¬ 
centration is 20 milligrams per kilo, or 
about 10 times the permissible level, Pank¬ 
ratov said. So far, the findings have noL 
been made public. No research has been 
done on the possible health effects. 

Pankratov said no one will even admit 
to being responsible for the dump. Petrov, 
the general in charge of chemical weap¬ 
ons. said that a search of military archives 
found “insufficient information" to locate 
such dumps. He also said they are “not our 
priority target." He added, “1 think this 
problem does not exist for us. The burials 
in the ground were nothing at all on Rus¬ 
sian territory." 

Pressed about the site at Leonidovka. 
Petrov said perhaps the weapons were left 
by retreating German troops in World War 
Jl. But German troops never advanced as 
far as Leonidovka during the war. Then 
Petrov said perhaps the location was a 
bog. He said the military might send spe¬ 
cialists to look at the site. 

"We haven't found anything In the 
archives about Leonidovka, nothing ai 
all," he said. “Our arsenal is there. We 
own ihis arsenal, and we know what is 
kept where. "■ 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 


Airbus win 
in 




BRITISH AIRWAYS will announce* it is to 
acquire up to 220 new. aircrafi^ including op 
to 188 Airbus regional jets, during ayirit to 
Airbus’ Toulouse hose../;. 

Seventy five of the new aircrafts will be 
delivered' as firm ordeas with options on the 
rest This represents the largest number of 
aircraft ever chosen by British Airways mu 
single deal and the largest single commit¬ 
ment yet made to the European consortium 
by any airline outside .the USA. j 

All the new aircraft arc quieter Than the 
models they wiU replace and offers custom¬ 
ers the best in comfort and flexibility. ■ 

Firm' orders have been placed for 59 Air¬ 
bus aircraft in the A320 family, with 
options reserved on up to another 129. The 
first 21 of the firm orders will be used by 
British Airways Regional on its routes from 
Birmingham and Manchester. The remain¬ 
ing firm orders and options are for-use on 
British Airways UK domestic, and -Euro¬ 
pean services from Gatwick, and by French 
and German subsidiaries Air Liberie and 
Deutsche BA. The Aircraft will befitted 
with V2500 engines made by International 
Aero Engines, ui which Rolls-Royce has a 

32.5% stake. 1. 

. The announcement reaffirms the amine s 
connmitment to its British 
Regional operations, which employ 1,000 
people, mainly in Bimungham and Man- 
Jhester. It also protects the jobs of a farther 


38.000 people employed 4c»y some 300 com- 
' panics working directly cm Airbus activities 
in the UK alone, or for Rolls-Royce, where 
a large jurober of the IAE engines will be 
built 

British Airways also announced, an order 
for another 16 Boeing 77Ts with options on 
up m a further 16. Most of these will be the 
hew extended range version of the aircraft, 
capable of flying up to 256 passengers and 
: more than 16 tons of cargo non-stop on all 
but ultra-long-range routes: They will 
.require-different engines from the 777!$ cur¬ 
rently in service with the airline. General 
Electric, Pratt & Whitney and Rolls-Royce 
have been invited to tender for their supply. 
Negotiations are underway. 

Some of these hew 777. orders substitute 
for existing orders for five 401-s eat B oeing 
747-40QS. The firs* sax of these 777’s will 
be delivered in early 2000. The remaining 
10 -firm orders will follow, with the last 
delivered in 2002. 

The “list price" of tbe'75 firm orders is 
£3 billion. Ibis does, not reflect, discounts 
British Airways has negotiated or the 
- expected proceeds of disposals of aircraft 
the newcomers wfll rcplace ar the benefit of. 
substituting some existing orders. The net 
cost tr> British Airways of the sbonhaul and 
longfraul firm orders, including orders for 
three 777s announced in April, is around 
£1.4billiMLH 
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By Lubna Khader 

Star Sta ff Writer 

ZERQA—The health craze 
has hit Jordan by storm. 
More and more people, 
especially women, are 


aware of the need to work¬ 
out. Health clubs have begun 
to appear all over the coun¬ 
try. and are being frequented 
by all types—young and old, 
thin and fat. 

Zerqa is no exception to 


this recent craze. There is' 
now, for example, at least 
two health centers for eveiy 
neighborhood; something 
unheard of a few years ago. 

The fact that women are 
becoming more health con- 
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10 ways to 
stay healthy 



1- Immunize: Immunizations are the best bargain 
in health care. When you immunize, you prevent 
illness for your family and help prevent epidemics 
in your community. 

2- Keep moving: Any way you define it, fitness is 
essential to good health. Even moderate exercise 
makes a huge difference both in how you feel and 
what illnesses you get 

3- Eat right: Eating a well-balanced, low-fat diet 
of wholesome foods will keep you energetic and 
free of many illnesses. Consider breast-feeding 
your baby to help keep him or her in the best 
health. 

4- Control stress: Even with a hectic and hurried 
lifestyle, you can prevent stress from undermining 
your health. 

5- Be smoke-free: Smokers who quit gain tremen¬ 
dous health benefits. So do people who avoid sec¬ 
ondhand smoke. 

6- Avoid drugs and excess alcohol: Wien you say 
“no” to drugs and limi t what you drink, you pre¬ 
vent accidents and illnesses and avoid a lot of 
problems for yourself and your family. 

7- Put safety first: Safety at home, at work, and at 
play; safe driving; and firearm safety all help 
keep you healthy. 

8- Pursue healthy pleasures: Take naps, relax dur¬ 
ing meals, play with kids, care for a pet—they all 
can add to your health. 

9- Think well of yourself: A good self-image is the 
foundation of good health. 

10- Promote peace: Peace on earth begins at home. 
Seek nonviolent ways of resolving conflicts at 
home, at school, at work, and in your community. 


Healthy living 





By Susan Doff 

If you’re looking for a hew khid-.of&erp- 
bic workout that offers intense calorie 
bortiandgreat. leg muscle devdoi/neiit, 
check out Indoor cycling or spin dasseSTai 
your .local fitness center. Why would'any¬ 
one want to... pay 
money to get on a 
stationary bike. 
indoors.'• when;, you 
can bicycle around 
in tiie beautiful out-: 
doors for freer Effi¬ 
ciency^ the reason. 

.lire 40 minutes you 
spend in a typical 
spin class can burn 
up ' to 700 calories 
and give your heart 
a topnotch workout. 

..(Cycling.around on. your own can’t giye 
you this kind of intensity unless you’re 
-training for an Iron M&h triathlon); Th& 
is an activity for dieters who have mini¬ 
mal time and want maximum results. - ' . 

What an indoor eycling or spin-class 
involves is : n group of "spinners” on sta¬ 
tionary bikes led by an instructor 
through/a series of cyding speeds and 
pedal tension adjustments- /C 

After., an easy low-tension pedaling 
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scious is very interesting. 
Health centers are playing 
the role of the community. 
halL Women meet and catch 
up on the local gossip whilst 
exercising at the same time. 
The number of women turn¬ 
ing up . to health centers rose 
dramatically during the sum¬ 
mer holidays, as house 
chores became less 
demand ing. 

Miss Hazzar Fouad, the 
coach at a health center in 
Zerqa, confirmed this trend. 
“We see a massive increase 
in customers during the holi¬ 
days, but 1 think there are 
other factors afptay as well. . 
The weather during the sum¬ 
mer months inspires people 
to leave their houses. The 
opposite is also true; when it 
is raining and cold, we see 
only, the very determined or. 
health conscience." 

- The locality of health cen¬ 
ters makes it very easy for 
everyone to meet up. 
Located in the heart of the 
community, they are often .a 
short walking distance. 

The cost of exercising has 
helped- fuel this trend as 
well. Prices tend to be rela¬ 
tively, cheap, and are afford¬ 
able by tiie • -majority of 
households. 

In Zerqa, they : average 
around JD 15 per -month, but 
there:are place/where yoo 
can exercise for. less; This 
contrasts sharply . - to - the 
prices set in Amman,, which 
dan reach as high as JD 60 & 
month (naturally; some cen¬ 
ters have more equipment 
than others, and- of. Varying 
quality). 


Your 


Benefits of exercise 
*> Relieves tension and stress. 
4 Provides enjoyment and 
fun. 

O- Stimulates the mind. 

♦ .Helps, maintain stable 
weight. 

Controls appetite. 

❖ Boosts self-image. 

*> Improves muscle tone and 
strength. 

•fr Improves flexibility. 

♦ Lowers blood pressure. 

❖ Relieves insomnia. 

♦ Increases “good" (HDL) 
cholesterol. 

❖ Reduces risk of diabetes. 

Fitness and relaxation 
Staying fit and relaxed is not 
only good for your health, it is 
good for you. If you want to 
enjoy life more, the dps below 
can help. 

No amount of exercise can 
guarantee a long life. However, 
even moderate amounts of 
exercise can improve the likeli¬ 
hood of a healthy life. Along 
with a positive attitude and a 
healthy diet, your fitness level 
plays a major role in how well 
you feel, what illnesses you 
avoid, and how much you 
enjoy life. 

Consider the benefits of fit¬ 
ness presented here and find 
one or more reasons to commit 
to your own fitness program. 

Your personal fitness plan 
No one can prescribe the 
perfect fitness plan for you. 
You have to figure it our based 
on what you enjoy doing and 
what you will continue to do. 

Consistency is (he most 
important, the most basic, and 
the most often neglected part 
of fitness. Consistency in regu¬ 
lar exercise or moderate activ¬ 
ity delivers all of the fitness 
benefits. 

A good fitness plan has three 
parts: aerobic fitness, muscle 
strengthening and flexibility. 

Aerobic Fitness 
Aerobic conditioning 

strengthens your heart and 
lungs. Good aerobic exercises 
include brisk walking, running, 
stair climbing, biking, swim¬ 
ming. aerobic dance, or any¬ 
thing else that raises your heart 
rate and keeps it up for a while. 

How hard should I 
Exerdse? 

Nice and easy does it. Exer¬ 
cise does not have to be intense 
to be of value. In fad. if you 
exercise too hard, you get less 
benefit than if you go at a mod¬ 
erate pace. 

Above all, listen to your 
body. If the exercise feels too 
hard, slow down. You will 
reduce your risk of injury and 
enjoy the exercise much more. 

■ Try the “talk-sing lest" to 
determine your ideal exercise 
pace: 

■ If you can't talk and exer¬ 
cise at the same time, you ore 
.going too fasL 

■ If you can talk while you 
exercise, you are doing fine. 

■ If you can sing while you 
exercise, it would be safe to 


exercise a little faster. 

Your exercise is most effec¬ 
tive when you can talk, but not 
sing, while doing it. 

Target heart rate 
•. Another way to see how hard 
you are exercising is to check 
your heart rate. You gain the 
most aerobic benefits when 
your exercise heart rate is 60 
percent to 80 percent of your 
maximum -heart rate. After 
exercising for about 10 min¬ 
utes. stop and take your pulse 
for 10 seconds. Compare the 
□umber to the chart at right 
Adjust the intensity of your 
exercise so that your heart rate 
stays between the two numbers. 
However, the target heart rate is 
only a guide. Each individual is 
different so pay attention to 
how you feel. 


How often and bow long 
should I exerdse? 

Most studies show that exer¬ 
cising for 20 minutes, three 
tunes a week, is enough to 
improve fitness. However, 
sometimes it's easier to make 
exercise a habit if you do it 
every day. 

With aerobic exercise, harder 
is not better, but longer is. 

Although you can get good 
fitness benefits from as little as 
10 minutes of aerobic exercise 
per day. extending your exer¬ 
cise time will increase your 
rewards. This is true for up to 
one hour of exercise per day. 
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Beyond that, there may be 
diminishing health returns and 
increasing risk of injuries. . 

Warm up and cool down 
For the first five minutes 
of your exercise routine, start 
out slowly aod easily so your 
muscles have a chance to warm 
up. 

** End your exercise with a 
little cool-down period. Gradu¬ 
ally slow your pace, then do a 
few light stretches to improve 
flexibility. 

«w Drink some extra water 
before and after exercising. 
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Muscle strengthening 
Strengthening your muscles 
improves your work and ath¬ 
letic performance and prevents 
fatigue. Muscle-strengthening 
exercises will also improve 
your posture and help you'feel 
more energetic. 

Resistance training, with free 
weights, weight-training equip¬ 
ment, or inexpensive rubber 
tubing, can quickly' increase 
yow muscle strength. 

Other simple, safe, and effec¬ 
tive strengthening exercises 
include bent-knee curl-ups, 
chin-ups, push-ups, side feg- 




Are yoo as strong, flexible, 
and -physically fit as you 
would Eke to be? If you are, 
good for you. " 

But if stffi yon want to 
make some Improvements, 
there’s one piece of advice; 
-Try to improve a Utile bit at a 
time. 

O The only way to walk a 
mile is to take one step at a 
time. The only way to. 
improve your fitness level is 
to take it one step at a time. 

O Pick cue aspect of fitness 
(aerobic, strength, flexibility) 
you want to improve first " 

O Pick an activity that yon 
enjoy. You're more likely to 
keep doing something yon 
ffte. 

O Set a one-month goal that 
yon drink you can reach. For 
example, plan to walk for 10 
minutes at lunch three daysa 
. week, or stretch for five nrfn- 
utes each morning. - 
O Start today. Keep a record 
of what you do* 

O When yon reach your first 
goal, reward yourself! Then 
set a new one. 

O Consistency brings success. 
Each success may be a small 
one, but small successes can . 
quickly add up to jpbysicsl fit¬ 
ness that will make a big dif¬ 
ference in your life. 





lifts, and. other' calisthenics to 
improve abdominal, neck, arm, 
shoulder, and leg st reng th . 

Flexlbflftty 

Stretching can increase.your 
range of motion, and reduce 
stiffoess and pain. Stretching is 
particularly important during 
the cool-down phase when your 
muscles are warm. 

Stretch slowly and gradually. 
Don’t bounce. Maintain a con-’ 
tinuous tension on the muscle. 

Relax and hold each stretch 
for a count of 10. . 

Exhale- as you stretch, to fur¬ 
ther relax your muscles: If 
stretching hurts, you have gone 
too far or you are doing some-' 
tiling incorrectly. 

Tty to stretch a little every 
day. Take a. stretch break 
instead of a coffee break. a 

Hamstring stretch Hip’flexor 
stretch' 


Stretching exercises 

Overcome barriers to exer- 
. else. There are six barriers to 
exercise that are all easy to 
' overcome. 

No timeZ Try shorter periods 
of activity spread throughout 
the day, such as three 10- 
minute walks. 

Too tired? It’s often-lack- of 
exercise that makes yon .tired. 
Exercise gives you energy, try 
.it 

Embarrassed? Many people 
are. especially at fim. Be'proud 
that you're taking care of your 
body. ... 

No partner? Yes, it's moire 
finite exerase with a friend. If 
your; -regular exercise partner 
quits, find-aoother one. J 
;, Bad weather? Toobot, too 
cold; too Wet, too windy-it 
neverseems righifor exercise. 

Lpts qf people exercise come 
rain or shine. Try "a variety of 
indoorand outdoor activities. 

Too cosily?. You had to let 
the fitness dub membership 
expire. You can’t, .afford a 
mouhtiun bike. You panic at die 
price of naming shoes. It all 
costs money. But, can you 
afford not to exercise? Try a 
low-cost option, such as walk¬ 
ing instead erf driving. 
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In addition to price;, loca¬ 
tion, and the ‘communal 
spirit,’ the main reason why 
people are turning up to 
health centers is to lose 
weight, and to get fit. 
Today, everyone'is aware of 
the benefits of exercising— 
massive media campaigns 
by health authorities have 
shown how exercising can 
help the body fight illness 
and disease, especially for 
women. 

Miss Dalai A1 Jallad, at 
the White Flower Center, 
pointed out that her center 
only receives women 
between the ages of 14 and 
60. “The exercises depend 
on the particular age group, 
but our coaches are on hand 
to set the program that' best 
suits your needs.” 

One fitness trainer told 
The Star that, “a lot of 
women who come to pur 
gym want to lose weight 
quickly. They seed to under¬ 
stand that this process can 
take time. We advise all our 
customers to go on a diet, 
before, - during and after 
training. : 

“Diet is essential; both the 
quantity and quality of your 
food ii important." . . 

In order to succeed, there¬ 
fore, yon need to persevere 
with the set. regime for s.ev-. 
eral months at least. The 
first stop is to get yourself 
into the gym. Once 'you .are" 
there, it is; up to you how 
much .exercise you do. Mind 
you,-if.you:do feel tired, you 
can always* chat with your 
-neighbor! ■ - 
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POCONE, BRAZIL—Aimed with bows, 
arow and spears atari/ 100 Indians ton 
Kayapo recently, cap- 
SS-"* heWtoBtage a gold prospector f£r 
jading and destroying their forests in the 
northern state of Para. 

Ibis action formed part of a protest staged 
by funous Indians de mandin g dmt an esti¬ 
mated 7,000 illegal prospectors, who have 
sealed over half their hind for more than 20 
years and denuded tbcir once floorrshinc 
forests;shouldleave. . ■ - 

“Ibe situation is very serious. The Tndianc 
are threatening to attack the gold prospectors 
but die prospectors are armed, and they. 
ought not hesitate to shoot,” Roberto Lostosa 
ofFUNAl, the government body in charge of 
Indian affairs, told Panbs Features. 

This has happened before. In 1993, Bra¬ 
zilian prospectors invaded an area oh the 
boarder between Venezuela and Brazil, lriD- 
iog 17 Indians who tired to protect their land 
According to a FUNAI spokesman work¬ 
ing ra Para, land is not the only issue. “The 
Indians also suffer from mercury poisoning,. 
frequent malaria attacks and tbcir riven are 
polluted,” Pituyaro Metuktera said- ‘ 

Illega l prospectors in Brazil have used 
mercury to pan off gold for at least IS years. 
According to surveys by the Environment 
Ministry, there are around 1,000 mercury- 
polluted gold mines throughout the country. 
They are also.found in the. nei ghtvwrwig coun¬ 
tries • of Venezuela, Bolivia andJFrench 
Guyana. 

Gold diggers draw, off a mi x t u re of mod, 
water andtiny gold particles from the bottom, 
of man- ma de lakes and use mercury to separ¬ 
ate the gold. Mercury-polluted water from 
these lakes then'overflows into streams and 
spreads throughout a large networks' of tribu¬ 
taries and rivers earning widespread .environ- . 
mental damage and physicalailments. 

Indians and prospectofS-^-bofo dependent 
on rivers for fish—are at risk from mercury 
poisoning. • - r' . ■ 

Brazilian sdehtists announced the first 
cases of mercury poisoning in 1994. Tests 
revealed that fishermen-living on the banks 
of liver Thpajos, a tributary of the Amazon 
river, had concentrations pf mercuiy in their 
bodies and hair of as much as 151 particles 
per million_• <ppm>—for above foe . Wadd . 
Health Organization danger limit of 6ppm... 

Visual impairment; .toss of hair, severe 
headaches, impotence, and invohmtarymove- 
meats of arms, legs and muscles are aH 
symptoms of mercury poisoning. 

“Mercury poisoning goes ah for. 
years. It’s not easy to cure and^a* 

affect unborn babies in pre gnan t wen_, 

said Dr Fernando Branches, one of the Bra¬ 
zilian researchers. . ' * - : 

Botin many of these gold-mining areas 
and. mining towns, poverty ^widespread 
and prospectorssaythey haveno alternative 
means of income. 

“Gold is bur life. What do you want os to 


do instead, sieair'haid Jason da Silva, a 39- 
year-old prospector from the mining town 
. of Focone, in western Brazil. Jason, mar¬ 
ried with five children, earns 20 US dollars 
a wed: from panning for gold 16 hours a 
day.•/ 

On die other hand, the Indians are finding 
it .more' and more difficult to survive in a 
".. forest which is gradually being destroyed by 
the prospectors. 

And a government ban on mercury, intro¬ 
duced in 1998, has proved difficult to 
.■ enforce. - 

- - ‘Tt’s nat easy to protect the environment 
against prospectors. Most of them have no 
•- permanent a ddre ss and have never been 
... employed- They are constantly moving to 
..hew sites," said' Eduardo Martins, director 
of the- Brazilian Institute of Environment, 
IBAMA. 

In Belem,, the capital of Para, a spokes¬ 
man for the government's Institute of Sci¬ 
ence, Technology and Environment. Luis 
Otavo Fernades, said they have been educat¬ 
ing people about the environment and dan¬ 
gers of .mercury poisoning. The number of 
mercury-related Alnesses has diminished by 
more than SO percent in the last 10 years, be 
says. . 

But Cencecao pinberio, a researcher from 
the Federal University ofPara, warns that 
even if most people appear healthy, they 
will-sooner or later fall seriously ill if con¬ 
taminated with mercury. 

“It i$ not easy to stop the use of mercury 
completely. There is currently no alterna¬ 
tive for prospectors. They cannot afford to 
but the expensive mining technology used 
by mining companies,” said Fernandes. 

; Roberto Kishnami, president of Green¬ 
peace Brazil, disagrees.; Some gold pros¬ 
pectors have enough money to afford mod- 

* -era technologies, he says. They are simply 
-..too greedy .to do so. •. 

Greenpeace Brazil, a Don-governmental 
organization that has beencampaigning on 
. tius issue for several years, blames the gov- - 
eminent for not dying hard enough to 
improve the situation. 

Greenpeace has found'that half the mer¬ 
cury Imported into Brazil goes to illegal 
prospectors and is calliBg for the govern¬ 
ment to introducb sfrict controls on imports. 

It is also pressing for licenses to be issued 
..to aD mercury users. If mncuiy users regis¬ 
ter their names with die government, they 
say, it wifi be easier, to control die illegal 
circulation of mercujry.V.. 

.**The only alternative isto boycott gold 
products,” Roberto:Kishmami said. “But it 
. la not easy,- Users of gold products are not 
coacernedrwith the ori^ns of their products 
and -they don’t know anything about envi- 

• wwmft^tal damage ,” hC Oddefo ' 

V But die government argues that, with, the 
faffing prices of gold both nationally and 
internationally. the number of prospectors is 
one tiie decline. And it is trying to encour- 
. age them to return to. their previous way of 
lHb-fiuihong.B': 


tattoo? 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 


THE ART of tattooing your skin with 
whatever design meets your fancy is 
on the increase in Jordan. Today, you 
can see designs on men everywhere— 
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young and old. Women are also begin¬ 
ning to take up to the craze. Some 
beauty saloons are even advertising the 
service. 

“Most of the guys that ! know of 
prefer to have a cobra on their arms” 
said Nawaf, a shop owner in down¬ 
town Amman and a well-informed guy 
when it comes to tattoos. 

Unfortunately, the only pro¬ 
fessional tattobist has’ long 
since left Amman, so the job 
is being done by less experi¬ 
enced, but equally committed 
operators. “The whole process 
only takes half an hour.” said 
Nawaf. who himself has had 
two permanent skin tatoos on 
his right arm—one of a hawk, 
while the other representing 
the first letter of his lover’s 
name. “All you need is a car 
dynamo, a needle and some 
Chinese ink.” Prices vary 
from JD 3 u> 35, depending 
on the design and size of the 
tattoo. 

Nawaf explained the mech¬ 
anisms involved in making a 
tattoo. “At- the beginning, you 
choose the design from vari¬ 
ous special tattoo magazines 
and catalogues, then you mark 
out the shape on your body 
with the needle. The needle is 
heated first on the fire, to pre¬ 
vent infection, and then 
applied to die skin. It works 
by leaving holes in your skin. 
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which are then filled with ink.” Nawaf 
added. 

But why should anyone want to tor¬ 
ture themselves for half an hour, let¬ 
ting a burning needle pass through 
their skin? “I was going through a 
rebellious stage, but 1 really regret it 
now,” said Nawaf, who faced a lot of 
criticism from everyone in his family. 
Things only got worse for Nawaf; his 
sons imitated their father, and are now 
the proud owners of tattoos. 

For the moment, Nawaf has no 
means to remove the tattoo. “I tried 
using lemon juice and water. It worked 
to some extent, but the tattoo is still 
markedly visible,” he lamented. 

Meanwhile. Adel—a 25-year-old 
salesman—is totally obsessed with his 
tattoo. “1 am not sorry for having a tat¬ 
too. as it is a sign of personal free¬ 
dom,” he said- Adel has an anchor on 
his left hand, and on his right hand he 
has a picture of a young woman. 
“Should that professional guy ever 
come back to Amman, I mil get a 
huge tattoo on my .back,” he said, 
expectantly. 

'■ Nasser, Adel's brother, views his 
own tattoo .differently. He bad a surgi¬ 
cal operation to remove it, but the 
results were not very successful. 
Instead of a tattoo, he now has a piece 
of burned skin. 

For those who are beginning to 
regret having a tattoo, there is some 
hope. Dr Daood A1 Mohtaseb, a sur¬ 
geon in Amman, advised that some tat¬ 
toos could be removed by surgical 


means, although the results depend on 
the size of foe'iaooo. “If the tattoo only 
covers a small area, we can cut the 
skin, then sew it back up again. You 
will be left with a scar though. If we 
are talking about a large surface area, 
then plastic surgery is the only means 
of escape,” Dr Mohtaseb advised.H 
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’s coral reefs in danger 
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ASHINGTON (IPS)—Human develop¬ 
ment is threatening the future of nearly. oO 
percent of the Worid’s coral-reef, accord- 
ing 'to a study 'released by the Wold 
Resources Institute (WRI). 

Coastal development, overfishing and 
destructive, fishing - practices, and; pollu¬ 
tion resulting from both land and marine" 
based activities are doing the roost tb 
destroy the reefs, fite study says, : 

The most threatened reefs ate found in 
Southeast Asia, where an. estimated 8Z 
percent are amsideied to beat mediuin or 
high risk, and more than half of the reefe 
in the Middle East, the Caribbean, and the 
Indian Ocean face similar, degree of 
threat. - 

“Like rainforests, reefs harbour much 
of the planet’s wealth of species and tee 
being rapidly degraded by humans, : fflys 
the report’s co-author, Dirk Bryant *3ret 
we know for less about the health, of reefs 
than we do of rainforests.” . . - j 

The 56-page report. Reefs at Ritic, is a 
joint enterprise of WRL die IntMuteipnal 
Centre for Living Aquatic Resources 
Management.-(ICLARM) m Manila, the- 
Britain-based World. Conservation. Moni¬ 
toring Center (WCMCX and foe United 
Nations Environment Programme 
(UNEP) in Nairobi. 

Despite their vast age—some living 
coral reefc arc 25 

very little was known about foe extent ana 
comlition of coni 

vey of 108 countries was completed try 
the WCMC in 1988. The fimjgobal ffljjp 
depicting the location of sbaUow reefe 
around the world was published by. 
WCMC only in 1996. - :_L i* ' 

Reefe occupy less 
one percent of the earth s ^ 
environment, yet thw are home JL^S 
than a quarter .of all known marine fish 
species, according to the re jj“ t ^ rf 
Coral reefe are among &e 
able ecosystems 

immense biological "“g 1 “J*® 

nomic and environment* 1 

provide to millions of people- According 
Hue ettmate. reef Wittes provig 

S2,tSlS«C billion dot- 

,a, ss =b«n 

as more has bcoomc 

widdy^ted l»3 

TO perccot of lte worids reofwg=.«^ 

Si sdcfflific “wesswotk.- Even today, 



The corals art under.ihreatl 
90 -percent of the world’s reefe remain'to. 


In foe absence ofthatmfbtmaticHx, the 
new report,, billed by its; authors as-tbe 
“fzi 's t systematic and data-driven global 
assessment” of the reefo is an attempt to 
combine what is known abour^ foe 800 


degraded which.have been studied, with 
maps and other data about the rest of foe 
world's foefe tb indicate foe nature and 
extent of the major threats they face. Asa 
result, the conclusions are a best estimate, 
rather than a catalogue, of actual damage. 

“The news is grim ”says Bryant 


The report finds that 58 percent of the 
world's reefs are under high or medium 
threat from human activity and over¬ 
exploitation of fisheries, other reef 
resources and coastal development, repre¬ 
sent about iwo-thiids of foe threat. 

This estimate probably is conservative. 


because it does noi consider future 
threats, such as population growth or glo¬ 
bal warming caused by greenhouse gas 
emissions. The latter is believed by many 
scientists to contribute to wanner ocean 
temperatures and foe increased frequency 
of storms, both of which pot addition^ 


stress on reefe, according to the report. 1 

The study also finds that the coral reefe 
of Southeast Asia, which are the most spe r 
cies-ricb on earth, are also foe most threat^ 
ened. In particular, foe reefs of foe South¬ 
ern Islands in Singapore, the Bolinao Reef 
Complex in foe Philippines, foe Scarbor 
rough Reef in the South China Sea, and 
foe Seribu Islands Reefs in the Java Sea 
near Jakarta are among the J 2 most threat¬ 
ened throughout the world. 

Other danger spots include foe Florida 
Keys Reefe in the United States, the Bhia 
Las Minas Reefs near Panama, the 
Jamaica reef off Jamaica, foe Red Sea 
Riviera along the Gulf of Aqaba in off 
Jordan, Israel and Egypt, and several reefe 
under US control in the central and west; 
em Pacific. i 

The reefs off Florida arc at risk frofe 
the runoff of fertilizers and other pollul 
tarns from farms and coastal development^ 
In Hawaii, the most serious threats are 
those related to rapid population growth 
and urbanisation, resulting in sewage dis^ 
charges, dredging and construction, overt 
use, overfishing and industrial pollution, j 

Almost ‘ two-thirds of all Caribbean 
reefs are in jeopardy, according to the 
report At highest risk are reefs Barbados!, 
the US virgin Islands and Jamaica-4 
whose reefe have ravaged by overfishing 
an pollution. “Many resemble grave)- 
yards, algae-covered and depleted of 
fish,” foe report says. » 

Such destruction, particularly that 
caused by coast development and overt 
fishing, is counterproductive to nearby 
human populations. The report notes the 
Caribbean’s economic reliance on to un- 
ism, much of which depends on the health 
of the coral reefs. In addition, reefs and 
foe fish they attract are a vital source of 
food for many of the world’s poorest 
countries, especially those which ring foe 
Indian Ocean. 

Despite foe trends, there is some hope 
for the reefs. Some countries and commu¬ 
nities have devised ways to preserve foe 
reefs without sacrificing economic devel¬ 
opment. These include the creation of 
marine paries and protected areas, of 
which, however, there are less than 400 
worldwide, many no larger than one 
square kilometre in size. 

The report stresses that tougher envi¬ 
ronmental laws and regulations are essen¬ 
tial, and points out that more than 40 
countries currently lack any protected 
areas for consenting their reef systems. 

In some areas, however, governments, 
local organisations, and the private sector 
have worked effectively together to con¬ 
serve reefs while compensating fishers 
and otters whose activities damaged 
them-B 
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The Cyprus 


Airways way 


Cyprus Airways held a 
reception for tour opera 
tors and travel agents in 
Irbid, this week. The idea 


is to increase cooperation 


between the operators and 


the airline. In the last two 


years, ticket sales on 
Cyprus Airways from Jor¬ 


dan has increased tremen 


dously. Cyprus Airways 
has three-weekly flights 


from Amman to Larnca M 


6 Solidarity’, an exhibition 


about identity and loneliness 


^Lubna Khader 

IStar Staff Writer 


JNOSTALGIA. HOMESICKNESS, loneliness 
$n foreign countries, preserving your identity 
«for the sake of Arab-Islamic culture. These 
ere themes in the “Solidarity" exhibition that 
2s currently displayed at the National Gallery 
Jof Fine Arts in A1 Weibdeh. under the pat¬ 
ronage of HRH Princess Rahma AJ Hassau. 
* This exhibition is both about the interde¬ 
pendence of eastern and western culture and 
Sabout the ensuing and integration of different 
graces. 

J The works are of two artists—Palestinian 
'find Indian—who have' personally experi¬ 
enced the traits of the emotions of fear, and 
[loneliness. It tells a great deal about the 
learnings for their homelands. However, 
inhere is also an underlaying feeling of the 
^eed for commonality and togetherness, to 
{jbreak the isolation of people that is naturally 
j.felt jn distant lands. 

;■ In between these, and as an appendage to 
togetherness, Basheer Makhoul, a Palestin¬ 
ian painter, wants to share his background, 
ideas and feelings with the community in 
£which he lives in— this being in Britain. 

*: His wants to prove to the world that in 
r$pite of the hard conditions which Palestin¬ 
ians have to face in their daily lives, these 
£an serve to give birth to great artists. 
f- He says that through his works, he wants 
nto explore the visual languages which both 
! Serve and incorporate cultural and political 
■identities, and the continuing endless shifts 
‘of meaning around them. After finishing his 
'doctorate from Manchester University, he 
pronfifined with his paintings. ■ r 
• The first thing to attract the visitor's atten¬ 
tion is a huge painting of bullets—lots and 
Sots of bullets strung across the wall. The 
istory has great depth and emotion. In one of 
ihis trips to Beirut, he saw a building riddled 
;with bullets. He said the scene was awesome, 
-and decided to depict it on canvas. But it can 
•be clearly discerned that each bullet repre¬ 
sents a victim—victims of the long and 
ibloody Lebanese civil war. 

H Makhoul is deeply affected by his culture. 
Through his many exhibitions in the UK. he 
.^seeks to espouse Islamism as a culture, civili- 
Czation. and artworks. But his espousal was 
made through geometry and shapes. 

His Arabesque painting seek to do just 
ithis. In his current home. Manchester, Mak- 
.'houl seeks to build networks between the 
tlocal communities, and public bodies. Just 
; like his art—attempting to build bridges 
between different civilizations—he seeks to 
renthuse the two together. 

£ In one of his paintings, he simply wrote in 
T Arabic the word Jerusalem. This is to empha¬ 
size his bond with Jerusalem as an Arab- 
;Islamic entity. He says language or particular 
jwords, take the place of specific colors, end¬ 
lessly repeating themselves. 

' Bui Makhoul is a diverse artist having a 



particular interest in photography. In his 
exhibit, he has a whole section of photos. 
These express his anxiety for the lost home 
land since the photographs display his inner 
emotional. feelings of frustration and yearn¬ 
ing. There is for example, a picture of the 
grandmother who he has never seen. His only 
contact wiih her was through letters and by 
the photos he has of her when she was young 
and old 

The second exhibition is by an Indian an 
ist, Ainoor Mitha. He too lives in the UK 
and speaks of loneliness. In his photo 
graphic works. Metha takes endless snap¬ 
shots of his daughter, randomly placed in 
jewelry boxes covered with colored and 
richly textured fabrics like silk, satin and vel¬ 
vet. These boxes have come to represent 
store houses of intimate family objects, 
whose roots span over three continents. 

Both artists use natural colors without 
affectations, as their paintings are full of 
hope and optimism. The exhibition continues 
until 3 October. ■ 


Daimler-Benz 
launches 
new S-Class 



GERMAN CAR manufacturer, Mercedez-Benz, 
will be introducing its new flagship saloon from 
the end of October in the showrooms of Euro¬ 
pean branches and dealers of the Stuttgart- 
based motor manufacturer. 

With its elegant, dynamic appearance and its 
many technical innovations, the new saloon will 
continue the worldwide success of its predeces¬ 
sor model, which has been produced in a total 
of 402,000 units and has attained an average 
world market of almost 42 percent in its seg¬ 
ments over the last few years. 

Like its predecessor, the new S-cfass wilt also 
be a technical trend-setter for the entire passen¬ 
ger car-market. The new Mercedes flagship 
incorporates more than 30 innovations that 
have given rise to a total of 340 patent applica¬ 
tions from Daimler engineers. ■ 


Rula Shukairy 

Heroine of space and light 



By Kofi A tta 

Special to The Star 


ONE OF the many suange things you’ll 
find in the art world is that there are many 
male artists with ordinary quality How¬ 
ever. very few female artists have outstand¬ 
ing talent 

Rula Shukairy’s ‘ingenuity* radiates in 
her 51 extraordinary paintings on display 
currently at the French Cultural Center. Her 
paintings, although non-representational, 
can still be read—although this depends on 
the visitor's imagination. 

She gives her admirers a surface from 
which they can define their own ideas. She 
uses fantasy to create her paintings into 
rhythm, music and feelings. But what is 
most apparent to any visitor to the exhibi¬ 
tion, is her skill at relating opposite forces ( 
like space and light) to get unity. 

Space and light are very essential to life. 
Very few painters are able to create space 
and paint light. This is where she is so out¬ 
standing. Shukairy's abstract paintings pro¬ 
duce light themselves, and radiate it to the 
outside. 

Through her use of China ink and acrylic, 
and tbe power to invent space and light, 
along with her choice of simple materials 
anyone can use, she brings forth many 
emotional feelings. In one painting—her 
biggest—she incorporates space and light, 
creating a brilliance of colors, and a stimu¬ 
lating effect. 

All the pieces on display sparkle like dia¬ 


monds against the vast white space of the 
walls in the’exhibition hall—except for four 
beautifully arranged paintings on a table at 
the entrance hall. Tbe exhibition includes 
10 large pieces, 10 medium sized ones, and 
the rest are. small paintings. Almost all the 
small exhibits displayed in attractive rustic 
wooden frames to give additional light 

Shukairy's paintings reflect her feelings 
and motivations as a woman. She creates a 
world full of emotions and fantasies-— 
sometimes utopian, yet always a world full 

of the realities of fife. The paintings are 

characterized with the kind of openness in 
die surface of her work. 

The space behind the different .surfaces 
are such that they make people speak of 
their inner patterns, beliefs, demands, bates, 
lusts and obsessions. Her an is spiritual, and 
is tbe landscape of her soul. The physical 
-and emotional appearances of light in her 
work radiates to the outside. 

Sinee her successful March 1997 group 
exhibition in Parish she has been able to' 
carve a niche for herself and has become a 
veritable oriental gem among Jordanian art¬ 
ists. Especially, with her talent and zeal to 
re-introduce light in Jordanian arts. She has 
brought a new art technique to Jordan in 
particular, and to the art world in general. . ■ 

The confidence and optimism projected 
by the space and light are what gives Rida 
Shukairy’s work its distinctive look. 

Her exhibition, under the patronage of 
her excellency Mis In’am Mufti will con¬ 
tinue until 30 September at the French Cul¬ 
tural Centre. Jabal A1 Weibdeh. AxmnanJV' 
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Mother Diana and 
Princess Teresa! 
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By. Rasheed AlRonssan 

Special To The Star 


PRINCESS DIANA'S memory was celebrated all 
over the. world last week, and do doubt it will continue. 
After a year of her. tragic death, roses and letters are 
still placed at the’gates of her borne. Hundreds of 
books have been written about her life. This is not to 
say anything about the memorabilia and the infinite 
number of photos that continue to be printed/in the 
media. Her death has even turned the royal family into 
a “people's monarchy”, where the royals are befriend¬ 
ing everyone including the paparazzi. Last week for. 
instance. Queen Elizabeth U was- found mingling 
with workers at a McDonalds in London. 

' Newspapers headlines. TV broadcasts and documen¬ 
taries have never stopped talking about her charity 
work. Her family has recently opened the doors .for a 
“Diana museum” held in their palace. Today, the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales is becoming a saint of British society! 

Ironically, her memory .coincides with the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of a -very special woman who devoted 
her life to humanity. Mother Teresa. 

Unfortunately, the media concentrates on creating 
celebraties as they did with Princess Diana. In this 
high-tech showbiz world. Mother Teresa didn’t-have a ■ 
chance. Hearing the poor , just isuk' a high media 
profile. f 7 • : 

- When Prinice Charles married the 20-year-old kin¬ 
dergarten teacher baric in 1981. people were not con¬ 
cerned about her image as a person, but rather as the 
wife and mother of die next British monarch. Long 
aftri her divorce, and die start of her charity work, the 
press tirelessly fbcased on her divorce, and alleged 
love affairs. The mediae—mainly press arid television—' 
ignored her new life and concentrated on what outfit 
she wore, where she went, arid whom sfremeL 

. On the. other press, almost dismissed the 


A film about mother Teresa won’t tut any box office 
like a Diana picture or £ best seller will do! Still, die 

■ book of mother Teresa's achievements is open to (he 
’ world. Ir is-a legacy of k>ve. peace and charity. She 

isn't a movie star ora,political reformer, she is an oidi- 

■ nary human bemg whohelped others all.the way back 
since her young days, tiO the moment she turned 88. - - 

The media is headings towards the step of “redupli¬ 
cating" stories of people tike the Princess of Wales, to 
attract everyone. Tbe object is to “recycle” stories time 
and again so that they would stick in die public's mind. 

Credibility is riot the issue here, what is at stake is 
sensational news, no matter how monotonous it 
becomes ! Worldwide networks like CNN. and NBC 
. ferociously compete with each other to capture viewers 
. around die globe by squeezing every story right to its 
'very bones. •’ * 

Even those who are not interested, became glued to 
their television sets. Hus is what happened to Princess 
Diana: In her life as well as in her death, she was 
treated as a true media saint. She is one of a number of 
media favorites, with OJ Simpson and President Clin¬ 
ton joining in the ballyhoo. 

Unfortunately, the formula is practically working. 
The press named people like OJ Simpson into heroes* 
with tragic flaws. 

For many citizens and institutes in England, Diana’s 
death means more money than ever. There is a restau¬ 
rant in Eng la n d named after the deceased princess, the 
owner is anything but sad for her death. 

Unluckily. Mother Teresa is among the unsung 
heroes of our century, where murder trials and sex 
scandals are making news’ headlines.- 

Thd-flashes of cameras won’t leave celebrities alone, 

: while people tike mother Teresa choose to stay in the 
. dark. No matter how the media holds on efforts to 
restrain such stories, the responsibility fells upon the 
readers and viewers to decide whether it is moral or not 
to continue the stream of constant media bombard¬ 
ments 
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Exhibitions 

■ .Paintings by 18 artists 
from. Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Pal¬ 
estine and Lebtttou at the A) 
Mashriq Gallery,. Shiitri- 
sani. It continues until 1 
November. 

'■ ' An art exhibition by 
Rula S&ukairy at ’ the 
French ’ Cultural Center 
started on 1 September. The 
exhibit deals with the phe¬ 
nomenon of tight as one of 
tiie most important issnes of 
.life. The event ends on 30 
September. 

■ Genevieve Hofmao 
made a survey for French 
artists: ’and their. sites in 
Paris, as . the 20th century 
goes by. Starting ojn -9 Sep¬ 
tember; her exhibition of 69 
photographs and artworks 
will be shown at the Jor¬ 
dan's Plastic Artists’- Asso- ' 
ciation in Jebcl Weibdeh. It 
runs until 30 September. 

■ The relationship between 

man and nature is tbe exhi- 
bition that is currently ran- 
ning ai fee Orient Gallery 
id Sinneisani. The exhibit. 

displaying the works of art¬ 
ists from various Arab coun- 
tqcs.ends today, Thursday 



10 September. 

P The Summer *98 exhibi¬ 
tion continues at Darat Al 
Fmum_ This is on annual 
exhibition of arts and graph¬ 
ics from different Arab art-: 
ists. Besides tbe art exhibit, 
there are many art lectures 
almost everyday. 

P There is an exhibition of 
wrought iron fixmitnreTiy 
Jordanian artist Saleem Ban- 
dak at AJ Baydar Hall in Kan 
Zaman village. It continues 
until 17 September. 


Films. . 

■ ET, a science . fiction 
movie, starring Dee Wallace 
aad Drew Barrymore, is T 
showing at *e American- 
Center, today, 1G September 
at5nm. ' . 


Seminars ' . 

■ /American Politics 
Midcfle Easf is a lecmre^ 
is being presented bylucE 
■upper at the American’' 

22 September;*^ 
ff/.’f Co-Direcfor^oL—,, 
Middle East Studies 

at the Center for.. 

and International Si 

Washington.’ * *- - g* 
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. Programs on jtv 

from 12 —18 September 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Postman Pat (Cartoon) 
3 JO—Clowning Around 
4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 

4J0—Scaodi Nature (Doc.) 
5:00—French Prog. 

6:00—Sea Quest 
7:00—News In French 
7:15-^French Prog, , 

7 JO—News Headlines • 

7J5—You Bet Your Life 
8:00—-Cin ema, Cinema 

8 JO—Prism (Talk Show) . 
9:10—Sirens (Drama) 

10:00—News At Ten* 

10JO— FQm: A Mind To 
Murder 

12:00—Country Music 

SUNDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Pink Panther (Cart.) 

3:20—Pumpkin Patch 

3 JO—The Ad ventures of the 
Black Stallion 

4:00—American Chart Show 

5:00—NBA 

6:00—French Program 

7:00—News in French 

7:15—French Programs 

7:30—News Headlines 

7J5—Life's Most 

Embarrassing Moments 

8:00—World Net 

8 JO—Challenges 

9:00—Renegade (Drama) . 

10:00—News in English 
10 JO—Touching Efil 
(Mini Series, Part I) 

MONDAY • 

3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Highlander (Cartoon) 

3JO—The Geniefrom Down 
Under (Drama) 

4:00—Neighbors (Drama)., 

4 JO—Last Frontiers (Doc.) .V 

5:00—French Program ■ • 

6:00—Sea Quest- 



Hope & Gloria. Monday at 735 pm. 


7:00—News In French' 
7:15—French Program 
-7 JO—News Hea dlines 
7J5—Hope & Gloria 
- 8:00—Perspective • 

8J0— 1 World Net ; 

9.10—Good GuysJSad Gays 
10:00—News at Ten • • 
10J0—Touching Evil (Part 2) 

.....TUESDAY.; 
3:00—Holy Koran •••■’*: . 
3:10—The Mnk Panther 
3J0—Small Talk (Quiz)- 
4:00—Neighbors 
4 JO—Life Choices (Doc.) 
5:00—Royal Blood (Doc.) r 
6:00—Preach Program ; 


7:00—News m French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Step by Step' 

8:00—What Would You Do? 
8JO—Encounter - 
9:10—An Independent Man 
(Mini Series, Part 7) 

10ti)0-—News At Ten 
l(h30—Lonesome Dove 
12riK)--TFa«:HannftilIntaa 

• r. § * 1 

WEDNESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—-Ihe Adventures of 
Teddy Rnxpin • - 
3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Turn Left. 



Amman cinemas 


• Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634349): Anna Karenina 

• Philadelphia Q (Te!:4634149): Nasser 

• GaBeria I (Tel: 079 33430): Godzilla 

• Galleria H (Tel: 079 33430): City Of Angels 
•Plaza (Tel: 5699238): A 1 Za’eem (Arabic) 

• Concord I (Tel: 5677420):Nasser 

• Concord U (Tel: 5677420): Up Close & Personal 


FILM 


4:00—The Album Show 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Sea Quest 
‘ 7:00—News in French 

7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
i 7J5—Keeping Mum (Com.) 
8:00—Envoy Special 
8J0—Computer Chronicles 
9:10—Kung- Fu 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—Chicago Hope 
12:00—Bogs (Drama) 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Animated Hero 
Classics (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Star Runner (Drama) 
4:00—L’Earie Des Fans 

4 JO—Blue Water Dreaming 

(Documentary) 

5:00—NBA Games 
6:15—SBders 
7:00—News In French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—-Family Matters 

8:00—Great Romances of the 
20th Century 

8 JO—Dr Quinn Medicine 
Woman (Drama) 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO— Film: For the Boys 
12:00—Can't Hurry Love 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 
Teddy Rnxpin (Cartoon) 

3 JO—The Borrowers 
4:00—Film: Fight for Honor 
6:15—Les Cles De Fort 
Boyard (Quiz) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 


8 : 00 —life on the Digital 

Edge 

8-30—The Seven Wonders of 
the World 
9:10—Babylon 5 
Hk00—News at Ten 
1030—The X Files (Drama) 
12:00—Big Sky (Drama) 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Fan! pas river 
19:00—Le journal 
lb:15—Magazine 

L’ttuf de Colomb 

DIMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne espirance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUNDt 

17:00—Thalassk 

lifcOO—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine sdentifique 

MARDI 

18:00—Les nears brutes 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDI 
17:00—Ush nala 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—Envoyi special 

JEUDI 

16.-00—L’ecoJe des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’eeuf de Colomb 

VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—AH6 la Terre 



DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 

Hotshot attorney Kevin Lomax‘s 64-0 case record lias brought him a tempting offer from an 
elite New York firm. But the job Lomax accepts isn't what it seems. The Devil is in the 
details. In this gleeful, modem gothic fable, Kaanu Reeves plays eager Lomax and Al Pacino 
is the charismatic firm founder who knows there are cases to be won _ and souls to be lost 
From Lomax's court triumphs and skyrocket rise to its double-twist ending. “The Devil's 
Advocate" is red-hot entertainment. Lomax's life, wife (Charize Theron) and soul are on the 
line. He's landed a job that's Heaven on Earth ... which can lead him straight to HelL 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


Al Rabieh near Garfields Restaurant 
Tel: 07998479or07953280 {mile ) 

V Open daily from 11:00—16:00 

V 18:00 —21 JO 


Original 
Audio 
& Video 




-This Week’s - 

CROSSWORD PUZZLE HOROSCOPES 



ACROSS 
1 Chagall 
5 Tenfrt 

10 Pops 

14 TIM man 

15 Madam 

16 Seedcaver- 

17 _ contendere 
. 18 Ttotan 

19 Pleasant 

20 H8. o(d Gtyfe 

22 Listed 

24 Cagney-Rafi 
On 

27 Hebrides 
(stand 

28 Andesnsnh 
nant 

32 African ptart 

35 TV actor, 
Greg - 

38 StyrasWant 

40 GtemMDer 
M 

43 Unit 

44 Loavetotoe 
lurch 


45 Bordertate 

46 Physicist 
Enrico 

48 Function 
50 Taking place 
‘ in morn¬ 
ing 

57 MeniaJ labor 

60 Excessively 

61 AChapBn 

62 Take up 


65 Bridge seat 

66 Use the 
natatorium 

67 La_Man 

68 machine 

69 Puntedel_ 

70 Etamertcria 
moral code 

71 Nameh 
electronics 

DOWN 

1 parsonage 

2 Large snake 

3 Souvenir 

4 Haberdasher 


5 finical: 

6 Mapabbr. 

7 Ctemens • 
8- West Intfea 

country 
9 Over 

10 Boone 

11 Tempeh - 
statecabbt 

12 Where snake 
eyesappea - 

13 Luge 

21 TWcyo.once 
23 A^L_ 

25 ■_trf robins 
in her hair 

26 Hesitate 
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(aquatic*) 
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32 Beginning ■ 
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34 Luki 

36 This, 
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41 "Of thee J . 

42 Unnecessary 
47 TWeof 
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iKToimios 


By Linda Black 

- Weekly Up: The son’s in Cancer, 
better for staying home. Clean the 
place while the moon’s in tidy Virgo. 

Arin (March 21-Aprfl 19). Wade 
on a domestic project and make it per¬ 
fect. Don’t get into a hassle with your 
partner if you can avoid it 

Thorns (April 20-May 20). Ybu’re 
learning. The lesson is love. Your 
home's the best place toTalk about ft. 

.Gemini (May 21-Jnne 21). If 
you’re into budgeting, start saving for 
a household ilenL If yon want to move 
up, it’s tfa£ down payment or cleaning 
deposit you’re stashing away. 

- Cancer (June 22-July 22). Your 
mind is Hko a steel trap. You bold ooto 
what yon leant, so hang out with peo¬ 
ple who can teach you something. 

Leo (July 23-Ang. 22). You’re 
under pressure but that’s OK. If yon 
do what's required you could make 
extra, money. That could be quite 
handy. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22). You're 
the brains behind the organization. 

: Looks like your friends know it, too. 
It’s about time you got some acknowl¬ 
edgement. 

- Libra (Sept. 23-Oct 23). You have 
a vague feefing that something’s over¬ 
due. Better go through your list of 
papers one more tune. You may find 
something has to get out. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). You’ll 
get the most done working with a 
team. Your productivity will be awe¬ 
some. You could set new records. Be 
cautious. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). Little 
things ate Ekely to trip you up, so pay 
attention. There are a couple of finan¬ 
cial considerations, but your friend¬ 
ships are thriving. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). Open 
up yoor imagination to new possibili¬ 
ties. They’re all around you. Life 
seems more confining as you ran into 
rales and regulations. Don’t let them 
stop you. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). If you 
can get the paperwork done, the loan 
yon want could be available. Make 
sure you dot all yqwTV* and cross all 
your perfectly. 

Pisces (Feh. W-March 20). A part¬ 
ner will help you find your way 
through the confrsion. You bring the 
luck and the other person brings the 


if You’re Having a Birthday This 
Week: Education's your theme this 
'yeac TbuTl learn easily, so trim tough 
subjects. 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 

I I WANT TO T N« I WANT 'l VJYOyOU MAT UCK 
UOOWE j TO UriKTUE 1 tUE SSOCH TDW// 

spoonj J snout rl -- 


ELWOOD by Ben Templeton & Tom Forman 
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CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tom Cone 




Hey, I ALvtfys 
HRAED TWO futrS 
CM* UVEAS 
CHBSAPty 
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Jumble 


Uncaamble these fcur word*, one 
teller u> each square, to form four 
onfiniitoflfaL 


RAT1E 


ENCAP 


ULDDEC 


PRULAB 


Print answer hart: 


.And the _ 
firtdscore b_ 


HOW THE ROPfiO 
SDR5WDHJ THE 
COMPETTllON. 

- t 

N®w iRHp&e candid kUosta (him 
the surprise answer as saggtskti bf 
,6k ahum cartoon. 


—uoapadmoo am popro sjbjs ^ AiOH aaASDV 

avTHna Hiaano Nvaaa aiydi w i 


Words of 
Wisdom 


> The Moffays : 

A Hew beginning 
l Emma Shapplin: 

Carmine Meo 

► Various Artists: 

How 40 

i Various Artists: 

Frisb bits 98 
1 Various Attists: 

Big Hux 98 

'Various Artists: 

Sunshine reggage 2 

911: 

Moving on 

Lenny Kravitz: 

5 

Smashing PumpaJc: 

A Dore 
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Let your instincts lead you 
when you don’t know where 
to turn. The right path win 
become apparent. 

• • • 

If everyone minded then- 
own business, we’d have | 
nothing to talk about. 

* • • 

Use your heart when deal¬ 
ing with everyone else, and 
your head when dealing with 
yourself. 

0 • • 

If you want to make a good 
living, be prepared to earn it 
0 • • 

It is rewarding to feel as if 
you’ve done a job well; it is 
disastrous to feel as if you’ve 
done a j6b perfectly. 

Delay makes a difficult job 
almost impossible. j 
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Le secret bien garde des 


’Ai'n Gha 2 al par 


La premia" sUauaira gut conmSt to Pan to-OArt “jJPK 
MMnte narmi les tentative .s et les efforts de l homme poor aeper 
lamtrLLcviUage d’AJn Gfucat a conserve des statues "J*®:** 
faconnees sur armatures vigiudes. Le site 
englobe dans la banUeue industneOe au nord d 
eours du Zarqa. Ce gisement du Vlleme nuMware, **“**“* 
sur au moms froze hectares, est te plus grand rilbge 
actuellement connu pour cede pinode, au Froche et 

cZTaveTto decouverte de ces statues (voi ci-contre) tfu/Afo 
Ghazni nous itonne le plus. A I’epoque ou la certumque n itat 
pas nuutrkee, les viOageois fdbriqumenl des mannequins de 
chaume qu'ils enveloppaient d'un tissu. Ces poupees dont la 
n ■ 1 , Oi- n - taiUe atteignait presque un metre itatent ensmte recouvertes de 

Supplement en frangais du Star j-v-s- 


mS^Hmubw. eneffet, les sepultures ^ 

Pmsnace frmestume ou pcafois deposies dans des demcures 
abandonnees. A Ain Ghazal, de vastes &Bficesque / 

Stre des tempos prouwnt Inexistence d’tme rehgwn offMg*. 

des pratiques adtureOes collectives, a cote 

domestiques frnt timoigmmt d’mnombrubles 

Sdonune des nombreuses hypotheses avanc&s, ces ft****** 

iicsr« w ^ 

ignorance. • 



* 



Ecla^o^ss^r®® 

Trouble 

transparence 

Le vaisseau Majaii 

a done pris I’eau. Lou- 
voyer sur l’oude trouble 
du lac de Tibfiriade lui a 
valu naufrage. Cette fois. 
e'est pro mis jure : filtres, 
anti-parasites et autres 
passoires sont mis en 
place pour assurer la 
trans-pa-rance~. de 1’eau 
qtii arrive ddsormais crys¬ 
talline dans nos verres et 
des informations qui arri- 
vent authentiques dans 
notre poste de television. 
Quelle chance ! Plus be- 
soin de courir chercher la 
flotte cbez 1’spicier qui 
spicule sur les bouteilies, 
pins la peine de prater 
Poreille aux radios 
etrangeres pour se tenir 
au courant des problemes 
du pays. Voila la trans¬ 
parence livrCe a domicile! 
Ob, politiqoement par- 
alnt, le mot d’ordre n’est 
pas rlvolutionnaire : 
pro mis jur£. ce Tltait 
dejh de longue date - de¬ 
pute cinq ou six ans - mate 
cette fois, apres les specio- 
sites malsaines qui ont 
embue Tatmosphere esti¬ 
val e. ce Test plus que de 
coutume. L’ftuve a etc 
pour le moins purifiante 
et le gouvernement en res- 
sort debarbouille. 

En fait, cela coule de 
source : etre democra- 
tique ne suffit pas, il feut 
etre (rlpetons-le) trans- 
pa-rent ! Qu’est-ce que 
eda signifie au juste ? De¬ 
pute que la transparence 
est devenue one station 
obligee de tolit discouts 
politique qui se respecte, 
sou sens tend a se dissou- 
dre : garantie de fran¬ 
chise et de sinefrite, pour 
les uns, manoeuvre propre 
& s’approprier la confi- 
ance aveugle du peuple. 
pour les autres. Respecter 
les dtoyens, reprendroct 
les premiers, faire croire 
qu’on ne les prend pas 
pour des idiots, retorque- 
ront les seconds. Quo' 
qu’il en soil, la transpa¬ 
rence a ses Ilmites : elle 
n’ira pas jusqu'h reyfler 
les parasites restds coincds 
dans les (litres. 

Ndanmoins, si 

rinformation est limpide, 
e’est bien parce qu’eUe a 
Itl soigneusement traitde. 
A moins que l’on alt la 
chance de boire h la 
source. Mate dans 
quelque pays que ce soft, 
aucun gouvernement ne 
raenera jamais ses 
ouailles s’abreuver & la 
verity Transparence se 
met alors a rimer singu- 
lierement avec appa- 
rence— C’est mieux que 
rien. Et si le doute per- 
siste, rien ne nous em- 
peche de soumettre les in¬ 
formations revues & 
quelques minutes de re¬ 
flexion. conune on main- 
tient aussi & ebullition 
I’eau que l'ou veut saine. 
Reflexion silendeuse bien 
sur. Car si transparence 
de la part des dirigeants 
vis-ik-vis du public il y a, 
Hwns le sens inverse, e'est 
l'opadtl qui est de mise. 
Dans ces conditions, rien 
ne viendra troubler la 
transparence gouverne- 
mentale. ■ 


V. A.-N. 
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Politique 


Les Freres musulmans sont partout 

_ m * • . f "j. 1. . ~ T/1M1/1IC C/1M influencp dans tOUtCS 


La confririe des «barbus» maintient plus 

couches de la societe civile, avec une action particuhere en direction de lajeunesse. 

En attendant une revanche politique . 


& 


ur se marier, les jeunes couples peuvent recevoir jus- 
’a 500 JD de la part de l'association islamique Al-Afaf. 


«Quand /« circonsiances 
sont difficiles. il est de notre 
devoir en rant que musulmans 
de tendre la main aux autres 
musulmans*. Le Prince Hasson 
a profile, cette semaine, d’un 
atelier sur les oeuvres de charitd 
du royaume pour marquer une 
fois encore rimportance de 
1’islamisme aux yeux du re¬ 
gime. 

Au debut de cette annde. 
Bassam Omoush. membre de la 
confirerie des Fr&res musul¬ 
mans iFM), rejoignait le gou- 
vemement pour s'occuper du 


ad 


uffiis&tfiCTlftrs du dernier 
remaniement ministdriel, il a 
dte conserv’d a son poste. 

fl y a quelques mois. le roi 
Hussein rencontrait les presi¬ 
dents des associations profes- 
sionnelles. largement dominees 
par les Fibres musulmans. 
Apfos avoir ro;u rdeemment 


les principaux leaders isla- 
misles, le Prince Hassan a done 
land mardi un appel aux orga- 
nismes islamiques de charitd 
pour qu’ils ddveloppent leurs 
efforts d' assistance. 

Depuis 53 ans 

Autant de messages clairs. 
autani de tentatives de reconci¬ 
liation avec un mouvement in- 
contoumable en Jordanie. A la 
suite des Elections Idgislatives 
de 1997 boycoitees conjointe- 
ment par les FM et le Front 
d*Action Islamique (FAD. un 
;eoani firoid 


1945. les Freres musulmans en- 
tretiennent les meilleures rela¬ 
tions avec le palais, analyse un 
expert de la seine politique jor¬ 
danie one, la confferie a eu tous 
les moyens de s'implanter dans 
la societi, d‘autant que le pou- 
voir hachdmite leur a laisse les 
mains libres». De plus, les FM 
se sont enregistrds comme asso-; 
ciation cariiative. un statut qui 
leur a permis d'dchapper a 
I"interdiction des partis poli- 
tiquesde 19S7S 1992. 

Ddsormais. ils s’appuient 
sur un tissu d'organisations, de 
centres et d’associations ini- 
pressionnant, grace auquel ils 
s'insinuem dans toutes les 
couches de la socidid. Au creur 
de cette toile d’araignde aux 
mail les serides, le Centre social 
islamique (CSI), a quelques pas 
du sidge des FM h Abdali et de 
I'h5pital islamique. gdre un en¬ 
semble de 40 jardins d’enfants 
et ecoles. situes surtout dans les 
gran des villes. La confrdrie 
poursuit encore son travail 
d’influence, en ax ant davantage 
son action en direction de la 
jeunesse. Bien entendu, il y a 


longtemps qu’ils se sont atta- 
quds au noyautage des conseils 
des dtudiants. Cette annde, les 
iskunistes ont ainsi rafld la mise 
cinq grandes universitds, 
dont le Yarroouk et TUniversird 
de Jordanie. 

Manages collectifs 

Plus reprdsentatif peut-etre 
d'un renforcement du discours 
a 1’attention des jeunes. c’est lir 
erdadon de I’association Al- 
Afaf, fin 1993 par l'un.des 
leaders des FM. Abdul Latif 
Arabiyat. Cette organisation 
favorise les manages ptdcoces 
en accordant one aide finan- 
cifere aux jeunes fiancds. Plus 
de 80 couples ont bdndficid du 
coup de pouce d'Al-Afaf: «De 
cette fagon, nous rdduisons le 
taux de cdlibat qui ne cesse 
d'augmenter parmi les jeunes, 
se fdlicite Abdul Hamid Dahir,. 
un des candidats aux noces col¬ 
lectives, car le cout d'un man¬ 
age muiitiohnel est trap ilevd*. 

De meme, le CSI continue 
d'offrir des aides aux dtudiants 
ddsargentds. Majid Shihab est 


Tun de ces bdneficiaires recon- 
□aissants : *Apr2s man tawjihi. 
je voulais poursuivre mes 
itudes de midecihe, mats mon 


pi re est buvrier avec un salaire 
de 120 JD et Tuut enfahts a 
charge. J'ai jhilli antti mats 
g r&cc a tec aides du . Centre isla- 



Hezb El-Tahrir t un 


--■ --...-■ — 

Avec 200 millions de JD (efuffre officieux), les «barbus» 
sont aussi puissants que lesfondations royalest conune 
ceUe de la Reine Noor. . _ . 


iruque, je tods maintenani cn 
dmxiime annee & la faeulte de 
medecine*. - 

Reste le,' point noir de 
1‘influence de& wbarbus* : le 
: terrain politique. En raison du 
boycott, les islamistes ne reprd- 
sentent plus, a prdsent que 5% 
des ddputds de l’Assembldei na¬ 
tional e. centre pres du tiers en- 
1989. an ddbut du processus de 
ddmocratisation. Les FM el le 
FA! ne sont plus reprdsentds 
. que par deux ddputds fnotam- 
meot le trfes mddiarique. Abdul¬ 
lah AJeayteh), d'ailleurs en rup¬ 
ture avec leurs mouvements 
pour avoir ddsobdi a 
^obligation de boycott 

D s’agjt maintenani pour la 
conftdrie et son jrras politique 
dk ddpasser les dissensions qui 
les traverseat fie boycott avail 
dtd acceptd du bout des lfrvres 
par le FAI et ne semble tou- 
jOurs pas digdrd), et de presen¬ 
ter un rfiscours politique capa¬ 
ble de transcender le ddsen- 
chantemenL gdndral vis-&-vis 
des partis politiques. H 

lie Jourdain 


4 


feyendiqudds,' 

* lEo 1956i fe 


"ssk 

_•__ n n nvaii-nr aiw.uwu.v« 


Foude en. 1952 a Jdrusalem par le Jqrda- 

nien d’tMigine ■ paiestinienne' .Tala H-Din; A!- 

Nabhani, Hezb El-Tahrir, le Parti de lahb&dtiofljs- ^ 

1 ami que (PLI) propage des lddes extrfnustes. Ses; 
membJes,en majoritd des riches er g .--V- 

veulem nnivereer hss rfiginKte arabes artels *tw . f.jS-SSai 
d*imposer un vie tej^qu^conscrv^ean-.. ; - j* 


Jt,'ft ?!i tetedi 


le» i . 

tains commentateure avaient 
meme craint le divorce. 

Aujourd’hui les rapports 
semblent retrouver ieur conni¬ 
vence d’antan. On ne rompt 
pas facilement apres plus de 
quarante ans de soutien mutuel. 
*Depuis leur fondation cn 


^’est-idite .un fetf islaBBiqia •• • 1 Azg^ . . 

a.v^owm.w^. roonde^be. Ils^sont pjdsente dans de ?.:q«Hg«xtses, 
nombreux pays de la region mate aussi en ^arope.: A Depn^sj. . 

Pour arriver h leurs fins, ils sont. prfits &-eqq*syer.v - sornj^&patfeagefi^S da . 
ia force. Es Pont. ddj& fait, avec plusieqis. coups.fa- |x^-at-.di0d;tren(fc»d e wsffrg das 
d'etat, en.1973 en £gypte. en 72en.Irtet et&Uw-y.^ jWii 
danie en 69. Le mouvemCHt est soupgomid d'mwi . . 
comrate d’autres actions vjolentes, qti n’ont pas-6t&. { ': l^coosant 


Exposition 

Shukairy : et la lumiere fut 

Pour la troisieme fois, Rula Shukairy, peintre jordanienne 
de I'abstrait, revientau Centre culturelfrangais 
pour nous presenter ses de mitres creations. 
Rencontre avec une artiste eclairee. 



Joardaua 


Plus d’une quarantaine 
de tableaux oment les cimaises 
du deuxifeme etage -du CCF 
comme les etoiles illuminent un 
del noir. La lumiere passe 
avant tout dans 1"oeuvre de 
Rula. 

• Peu nombreux sont les pein- 
tres qui sont capablcs de pcin- 
dre la lumiere, complimenle 
dans une critique Hanz Peter, 
ancien directeur du musle de 
Diisseldorf. les tableaux de Shu¬ 
kairy contiennent leur propre 
lumiere et la diffusent autour 
d‘eux ». 

A plus de 40 ans. Rula n’en 
finit pas d’explorer les tresors. 
de la peinture abstraite dont elle 
fill le premier chantre fdminin 
en Jordanie. Ses tableaux, non 
tiente. montrent-ils des hommes. 
des animaux. des maisons ? 
Cette abstraction, a laquelle 
nous ne sommes certainemeni 
pas habituds, nous interpeile et 
nous questionne. Reste la 
lumitre evidente et permanente 
& I'icl^rieur de tous les tab¬ 
leaux, quel les que soient le-ur 
taille ou leurs couleurs. Rula' 
Shukairy nous entrouve la porte 
de ses secrets ; une voix mur- 
murfe et surtout un sourire qui 
eclaire des trails chics, mais 
sons affectation. 


Le Jourdain : Pouvez-vous 
nous raconter vos ddbuts 
dans la peinture ? 

Rula Shukairy : J’ai commen¬ 
ce a peindre pour mon plaisir. 
Je participais a des expositions 
collectives a Beyrouth. Puis 
j’ai rencontrfi !'artiste Faher 
Al-Nissa'a Zide. qui m’a beau- 
coup apport^. Elle m'a appris 
la maniere de coraprendre une 
peinture. Un tableau n’est ja- 
maTs un objet 'sans' arrfe que 
Ton oublie. une fois terrain^. 
Au comraire. e'est une jxuiie 
de 1'aniste. II faut le sentir. le 
comprendre pour creer quelque 
chose de beau. 

A la suite de cette rencontre. . 
j'ai realise ma premiere expo¬ 
sition. Depuis j'ai panicipd 1 
bien d'autres en France, au Li- 
ban ou en Jordanie. A present, 
la peinture est une partie de 
moi-meme. je ne pourrais plus 
la negliger. 

Le Jourdain : La lumi&re est 
au centre de vos oeuvres. Que 
signifie-t-dle pour vous ? 

R. S.: La lumiere est un prin- 
cipe de vie. On ne peut imagi- 
ncr un seul jour sans elle. Pour- 
tant si tout le monde la voit. 
peu de gens res sente m v rai¬ 
ment sa force. Dans mes tab¬ 


leaux. je veox redooner aux 
gens 1’espoir et 1* amour, meme 
si je peints la nuiL 

Le Jourdain : Pourquoi ? 

R. S- : Je ne sais pas exacte- 
menL Peut-etre a cause de la 
tranquillite de la nuit, ou bien 
je sens que mon Sme est alors 
en harmonic ou - simplement 
relam'est nature!. 

Le Jourdain : 'De qud ta¬ 
bleau choisiriez vous de nous 
parler en priorite ? 

R. S.: C’est impossible H dire. 
Les tableaux sont commes des 
lettres que j’envoie aux gens. 
Chacun d'eux a son propre 
message, son propre style. Je 
ne prefers pas tel ou tel tableau 
pour telle ou telle raison, je ne 
pourrais pas vous expliquer le 
message qu’ils contiennent car 
e’est a chacun de les interpre¬ 
ter. Je laisse volomairemem le 
champ libre a l’interpretation, 
un espace d'expression entre 
I’oeuiTe et 1c specuueur. ■ 

Propos recueillis 

par F arin Mansi 

Exposition Rula Shukairy, 
au CCF jusqu ’au 30 sep- 
tembre. Entrie litre. 


Immigration : -j= 

Kermesse americaine a Amman 

Comme chaque annee, Washington organise me lgterie. L’eiijw: 
un visa de resident a vie au pays de VOncle Sam. Pour beaucoup de 
Jordaniens dopes par les medias, c’est le «reve americain» qui 

s’offre a eux. Enquete au coeur du mauvais gout americain. 

— 


7- 


it 


f :}u 


mettnd J J’aime mon pays. Je- lique ett r ---__ 

suis avant tout pragmatique :ije ” La vie de sa famiUe Cst en dah- 
suis prit- it alter n’importe oil, .ger. Sans aucuoe autre forme 
OU il y a un avenir icoho- de reconnaissance, 

mique*. ' rAnabassade arefited s4.paitTc- 

• Les motivations peuvent tee ipatioh^k, la.loterie. HtiihiluSe. 

. plus raisonnables. «Je veux ter- _ elle menace de.se suicider. 
miner mes itudes dlng&nieur' William yient lux aussi 
dans les meilleures conditions ■ d’lraket avait un poste impo'r-|jjL 

tant i la direction des trans-'i / 




Les ecrivauis publics s’installenl devant I’Ambassade 
americaine pour aider les «joueurs» h remphr leur buHe- . 
tin de participation. Bienvenue a la loterie du cynisme. 



«Ce que j’aime par-dessus 

tout chez les amiricains. e'est 

leur folia, cette faqon de 
s'amuser de tout ». Marouf, 37 
ans, a le regard plongd dans le 
r2ve. Les c be veux gominds, pla¬ 
ques en anifere, les- lunettes de 
soldi dressdes sur la i£te il 
semble cultiver J'aJlure d’un 
rdalisatcur du Nouveau Monde, 
itfvnre par 1’ambition et 
1’ imagination. Mais & son grand 
regret Marouf est n£ en Jorda¬ 
nie. et travail le dans une entre- 
prise de transport maritime. 
Comme 25.000 autres compani- 
otes, chaque annfc il attend pa- 
riemment devant r«ambassade- 
bunker», pour obtenir un bulle¬ 
tin de participation et esp&re 
6chapper I son destih en jouant 
l ce que Washington upmxne 
<ans comp lex e la «loterie^des 
visas* et dont le but avoud est 
de rdguler I'immigration- v 

Ce concours divise te monde 
en six regions geographiques et 
est ouvert aussi bien aux Philip- * 
pines qu’4 la France ou an Zim- 
babwe. Pour chaque pays le' 
nombre de visas est proportion- 
nel au nombre d'imcnigrants stir, 
les cinq dermbres anodes. Mate 
bien entendu, ce cal cut 


«objectrf» est gardd secreL 11 
pe imettia de limiter le total des 
entries a 55.000 ichiffine fixe 
depute quelques anodes), tout 
en ex eluant les. «higfa admis¬ 
sion*. H s’agit des quatorze 
pays, parmi Jesquels. le Me- 
xique et le Canada, qui ont eu 
ces cinq demiferes anodes une 
Emigration & destination des 


possibles», declare Omar 18 
ans. Son cadet Mohammed est. 
ddtermind : *-Ayam riussi mon 
baccalawriatr je voudrais £tu- . 
dier Id-bas, mais revenir . eh 
Jordanie». Pas de ^miracle 
amdricain* dans les paroles de 
ces adolescents. Simplement le 
souvenir d'un voyage qui leiir a 
fait appnScier le mode' de vie 
♦efacite* et la gen till esse locale. 
& la conscience qu'ils font par- 
tie des plus chaiiceux. Car une 
des conditions requESes poiir 
participer au - . concours "• est 
d’avoir un niveau d’dtudes su- 
pdrieures ou k ddfaiit de qualifi¬ 
cation une experience profes- 
sioondle d'au’ moins deux ans 
au eours des cinq demifcres an¬ 
odes ndeesritant deux ans de 
formation. Une fagon d’aider.le 
hasard pour ne pas accueillir 
route la misfere du mdnde. 
Pourtant le concours bioted 


coQcoors 

foaS-Unis trop dlevde avec. . amre la foule. Comme chaque 
50 000 dmigrants. Ds sont done anitee, Wn 11 a insialld son petit 

. • commerce provisoire de photos 

. d’identhd. Mais comme pour 
s’exeuser, il explique que les af- 


JU-UVU CUUgJHUW. tfvii* 

hors course dans la loterie. 


Gagner de Targent 

Marouf lui est bon joueur. 
Aprfe deux tentatives nudes et 
maigid les dchos ndgatifs de ses 
anus -participants, il . continue, 
serein, Mate reste persuadd 
qu’il B r a aucune chance. Pour-, 
quoi une telle determination .?-• 
«L‘id£e m’est venue grdee b un 
ami exUf auz USA. En quelques •- 
armies, son niveau de. vie. s'est 
amiUori. Comme lui, je veux 
etevenir un homme d'affaires. ■ 
En ddverumt amiricain, je' 
pdturm gagner de I'argeht trks 
facilement*. Pour lui le_ rtve 
amdricain est une religion, 
Topium qui lui foil croirc en; 

. 1’impossible. Mate il tieruA prd-. ; 
cisCT; «$t je pends, je m f en re¬ 


tains ne sont pas excellentes et 
ajbute ffoarai qu’il a une li- 
eence de l'EtaL -Ua paridhg im- 
prbvisi5;esi rempli d’une cen- 
* taint de voitores. Le Ministers 
^ de rimdrieur jqqjamen a instal- 
” fd Ses stands, dormant & ce si- 


. portsr k M Bagdad; "A 50 ans. ;U 
: reve de reraire 'sa vie dans la 
mdcanique er surtout, de re- 
joindre sa famine. U rente .sa 
' chance, pour la quatridroe foi& 

6 & 7 millions ■ ; 

Rania.20 ans, et Halt ham, 

. 23 ans, sont des novices encore 
Jenthousiates. Pour ce frere'.et 
cette sceur, vivre en Amdrique 
.est un ; r£ve, un espoir formida¬ 
ble que rannonce dans un jonr- 
' pal ■ leiir a donnd un matin. 

■xC 'est la nation la plus puis - 
same du monde*. affirme 
Haltham, les yeux brillants. 
Ses sources, il les a obtemies & 
la llbrairie de 1’ambassode 
mais confesse aussi que son 
jugemern est largement inspird 
par les sdries tdldvisdes et lesdj- 
films. Seuls les ^tats-Unis, It uP. 
donneronr la possibilitd de 
s’accomplir pleinemeat dans 
ses dtudes et de devenir riche. 
Mate il devient embarrass^ en 
songeant & la possibilite que le 
sort le sfipare de sa sceur, que 
faire dans ce cas ? Il prefers ne 
pasysonger.' 

Comme les 6 & 7 millions de 
candidats chaque annde, il re- 
gMttera les rdsultate en jam 
1999. S’il gagne,‘il devra sabir 
une nouvelle sdlection 


- - --vu. ruLS UUC cn 

• Quete ndvdlera si son passd est 

“"**“■* .'=• loi anSSne. 
Li™ 1 '™"''»deviendra 

j'Am&ique 

jcd. p&tos. ; 

sod mariu if y- a quarre plus attirante.'. 

ans pm-ile-.idgjme. de'Saddam ' : • - •- 

P° H -- - • - - AMKMMe 
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-«t rehgieux di&- 


'-. L*6cc3e£tii]kdci^^ oon i raignante qu’im loisir, 3 

f && voumcu antfe terme poor d&j^pcr les periodes de re¬ 
pos. Parpdoxakmcat, V&eances comporte la . m£rnc id 6c 
d r origi: :qu’-terieite lfl 60 vacant stghifie ftre vide, are Mbre. 
SffiLSis&C’estdeceveibe que soot tiresvacant moccup6 . dk- 
ppmbTftl « vacmt£ EHtbnyme de ptfnHnde. Le subsantifva- 
.cance, d^riv^-de. vacant, dtait synonyme de manque aa Moytn 
-Age. Bref.dans une-traduction Itynwlogique. les vacances sco- 


■ Vfrpnlqtw Abu-N^jmeh 



C’est la vie 

L'agenda frames d'Amman 
Exposition 

Genevttve Hoffman a photographic les cites d’artistes de Paris a la fin du 
XXeme sitele. Ses cliches son! au Cercle des anistes plasijdens jordaniens 
(Dejbel Lweibdeh; jusqu'au 30 septembre. 

Cinema 

Cycle Portraits de femmes. 

Lola Monies, Him de Max Ophuls (1935). couleur. sous-titre en arabe. avec 
Martine Carol, Pener Ustinov. Une counisane au passe prestigieux, mainte- 
nant dechue, est ex hi bee dans un clique ou elle se raconic en tableaux... Stan¬ 
ces au Centre culture! frangais le liindi 14 septembre a I8h30 et 20b30. 




Histoire 


% 



Les oublies de la revolution palestiniennc 

Visages * sombre s, corpsabim£s, ames blessees. II etait unefois les heros de la revolution 
palestinienne. Au Liban, en Jordanie , dans les Territoires occupes, ils ont combatni Israel. 

Aujourd'hui, ils sontpres de 2000 en Jordanie a attendre une 
reconnaissance et une aide de VAutorite palestinienne 
pour ne pas sombrer dans la misere et Voabli . 
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sociation - 
des anciehs combat¬ 
tants envoie de nombreuses 
lettres commeceUe-d & I’Autoriti 
palestinienne pour obterur 1’appHcation de Ieurs droits. 
Dans ce document qdbette a Ajnrfat, its. riclament des nu- 
miros nationaux pourpouvoir rentrer en Palestine. ; 




Un inimenble de 

bel Hussein, un escalier de fer 
noir et on sous-sol. Dr61e 
d’endroit poor rencontrer 
d’anciens combattants;.. C’est 


pOurtant Mi qu’en 1993 s'est 
6 tablie, fame de mietix, 
-(’association des anciens fedar 
yins palestmiens. Une sorte de 
Q.'G. destind & recnrillir les 


plainles des adherents et sun out 
feclaroer I’application de leurs 
droits legitimes, longtemps 
ignores, selon eux, far les diri- 
geams de 1* Organisation de 
Liberation de la Palestine 
\ (OLP). Le . local de 
\ 1 ’association est un pea dc- 
\ venu un refuge ou un 
' detaifane foyer pour ces 
\ . guecrieis a la retraite, ces 
. \. simples soldats. Joins des 
-v - projecteurs des coulisses 
\ denies de la diplomatie. 

\ Trop vieux ou trop es- 
\ - tropids pour traveller, 
^ ils viennent id occuper 
Ieurs longues. Journ^es 
d’ennul. 

Quoudienoement, ils sont 
tfhe trentaine 2 se retrouver 
dans ce sous-sol glauque : pour 
se plaindre (Tune Vie dont les 
- conditions ne cessent de -se d£- 
grader, pour, sollidter un ou 
^ux dinars & leurs compairi- 
otes afin d'acheter du pain pour 
Ieur fairulleou simplemem pour 
raconter leur pass£ glorieux. 

. Us boivent des tb& et fument 
des dgarettes, comme des se- 
condes qu’on 6 grine. 

Dans la salle prindpale, d£- 
cot6e des photos de .Yasser 
Arafat et des martyrs palesti- 
niens, la lumide ne p£nime 


presque jamais. Sous 
l’&lairage artificiel, le presi¬ 
dent de 1 ‘association et son ad¬ 
joint lenient de n£pondre aux 
multiples demandes du jour. Le 
premier a perdu ses deux 
jambes h Umm N aid eh dans les 
Tern wires occupds en 1969 ; le 
deuxiime a gardf dhm af- 
fronleraem avec P armce jorda¬ 
nie one en 1970, une blessurc & 
lapoitrine. 

L* atmosphere est a 
ramertuxne. Dans cetie salle 
morose, les anciens combat¬ 
tants se battent pour etre le pre¬ 
mier & exposer sa situation. 
Pathdtiqoe. 

Rentrer en Palestine 

Selon Zaydan Yaghmour, le 
pitisident, ces ex-fedayins, qui 
ont luu£ au mo ins tronte ans 
contre I'^tat bSbreu, buttent au- 
jourd’hui sur trots obstacles 
majeurs. 

L Ils ne regoivent plus leur 
pension (de SO d plus de 100 
JD, selon leS cas) depots 18 
mois. «Nous avons bSti cette 
revolution et on se sent comme 
des mendiants en train de firire 
I'aumdne pour cinq ou dix di- 
nars», lance d’une voix de sten- 
tor Abu Jamal, un des adh 6 - 


a Am 




Super ^oman '-I- ujsr’ri w..TG-..iui-iA \r f. -ler.i-n •»-: ;»!■; .«■ 

dur, dur d’etre une heroine 


be ras-le-bd des Super Women, vn 
«eonp de gneolbf sociologiqne de 
MichHe RtoussiH987). 

EnprSt; 

au Centre culture! fran^ais. 




«Tu n’as m&Hfi gag remarque que j’avais change de coiffure». 


Du f^minisme pur et.dur, on en revienL Enfin ! Ou 
plutfit dfijh ! Car en vingt ans a. peine, les theories 
d’gmancipation ont su, mieuxque 

caL enfermer.’a coup de «Ubert6.:-6galit6, les 

formes dans une prison, celle de la vfe l 1000 km/h et des 
10000 d£fis a relever, celle aussa qu’eUes ont 6t6 les pte- 
mi&res et les phis z£l6es a se construtre. . 

Vous n’St£ pas convaincus: 7-MicbAle^Fitoassi yoos y 
amtoTavec sa verve d&oiffante et pleinfi .d humour. D&mf- 
SS to. Cest plutft la giffle pour routes celles 
^ves de Groult, HaKmi, Dolto et compagme, 
Sent^Sw et Taigent do bernre, le laitier M sa lutene, 
JnmeTSi^que tout d'eHe-mfime, de la vie et des au- 
“ ge & P U»^ avec ■ diners « voygfis 
^ CS ‘ „o deux, puis trois, qm ont int£r§t a 

chi same- ou sauraJU bronchea: costard centre ta- 

nuS ^ responsabiUtfe, 

blier, reemcla nuuna ■ v V* ^ i:aag6re ^ la 

iL^Ss et naSSe‘petit dernier tout en restant 

e'est scion t „ sports, cuisine «fait mai- 

SSSS l doaner 4 la 


k la notmoo, a la jeune fille au 

K ’; les courses, le dendste, 
niversaire chez le camarade de 
classe de l’aint, la lc 9 on de mu- 
sique de la petite, et mille derails 
du quotidieo k nfigler. cela dans on 
sweet home parfait et dans une hu- 
meur que l'on voudrait mo ins 
maussade, car on n’en pent plus, 
on craque, un pen, beau coup mais 
surtout en douce. 

«FemaIe» 

Caricatural ? pas vraiment Des 
millieTS de femmes se recon- 
naJtront, et malgrf la gjdfle, elles 
seront mfmiment reconnaissantes k 
Mich&le Fitoassi d'avoir ddnoned 
leur calvaire et par IS rendu hoitv- 
mage k leurs efforts pour affronter 
quotidiennement le morceHement 
de loir vie : ce puzzle auquel il 
manque toujours une pifece, c’est 
leur existence. 

Micbile Btoussi, journalise au 
magazine fdminin Elle ne rue pas 
qu’elle oussi, la vie de dingue, elle 
conrnuL Elle est done aux pre¬ 
mieres loges pour observer ce nou- 
-vel Stre bybride de cetie fin de 
si&cle, . cette femme-bo mm e,. 

«femSk» dira-t-elle, ce glonton de 
vie, de travail, de snractivitf, de consommation, de publicity 
et aussi de culpabiliti. Car la liberty et rfigalitfi des sexes, 9 a 
sepaie. 

TurbinaxU entre mille occupations, mais surtout pas celles 
du foyer, Super Woman se range les angles, soigneasement 
peints etlqn£s, de ne pas 6 tre auprfcs du petit qui a 40 degr 6 s 
de fibvre. A tout moment, le r 8 Ie que - n’en ddplaise k Beau¬ 
voir - la nature a donn£ aux femmes (des cavernes, d’ac¬ 
cord 1 ), celui'de s’occuper de leur progfuiure, en bonnes 
spouses et bonnes mferes, 9 a les. dalle. Alms vive la nounou, 
cede sorte d’ 6 pouse de la Super Woman qui tieodra, k sa 
plaoe,le r61e du bon g£nie du foyer. 

Constat d' 6 chcc ? C’est le {loins qu’on puisse dire 1A qui 
la faute ? Aux ££mmistes biqp sflr, h la pob et aux maga¬ 
zines... mais surtout aux femmes qui se sont engouffoSes au 
galop dins le pi^e. Le pire, c’est qne les plus pro des femi¬ 
nisms oat aujourd'hui toum£ casaque et {v&nent les vertos 
de la femme au foyer. Celles qm sont resfees en coarse 
avouent que pour appliquer le programme.- il faut &tre settle. 
sans, man et saps enfants, ce qui revient \ tirer un trait sur 
use partie. et non des moindres de notre feminitd (peut-on 
parler encme de «cf£mimsme» 7). 

Et ravenir ? Mi chile Fitoussi le coogoit sans ouvertxzre. A 
force d’avoir vu leur m&re tourbiDotmer et constate leur ab¬ 
sence^ les fiUcs des Super Women choisiront de rester pet- 
nardcs aux pdnates. Au con entire, leurs pethes-filles, trou- 
vant & leur tour leur m&rc ritigarde. retombenrat dans la 
inSme ornifcre. ■ 

V.A.-N. 






rents de Fassociation. •Tout 
cela a commence avec les ac¬ 
cords d'Oslo. On ne peut pas 
payer notre layer. Les diri- 
geants de TAuiorire palest:- 
nienne nous disent qu it n'v a 
pas d'argent pour nous parce 
que Israel ne pave pas Targent 
qu’elle doit sur les taxes, dis- 
sene 1 'hommc aux lunettes fr¬ 
inges. Si les negotiations ne 
■ reprennem pas avant dix ans. 
cela veut dire que nous 
nations pas etre paves pendant 
tout ce temps ?•. De plus, la 
plupan ne vivent pas dans les 
camps de fefugies et done, ne 
re^oivenl pas d'aides finan- 
cieres de la part de I'UNRWA. 
I'organisine des Nations Unies 
en charge des refugj£s. 

Z Ils ne bendficient pas 
d'une- assurance maladie alors 
que la majority d' entre eux en 
aurait besoin pour soigner effi- 
cacement les sequel les de leurs 
combats. •J’ai besoin de 
changer mes deux jambes artif- 
icietles mais je n’ai pas 
I'argent. ■ J’ai fait plusieurs de¬ 
mandes a up res de 1‘Ambassadc 
de Palestine mais je n'ai pas 
repw de reponse», income Zay- 
dan Yaghmour. 

3. Us n'ont pas le droit de 


penetrer dans les Temtoires oc- 
cupes car jusqu'a present ils 
n'ont pas re£u ce qu'on appelie. 
des numerus nationaux. Un nu- 
mero national est un papier qui 
permet ii une personne d’entrer 
sur les Territoires occupes, 
d'obtenir une cane d'idemife 
palestinienne et au bout du 
compie un passeporL Pour ce 
faire, il est bon d'avoir des rela¬ 
tions -camicales» avec 
l'Autoriie palestinienne pnisque 
e'est elle qui soumei les de¬ 
mandes officielles de numeros 
nationaux. aux amorites isra£- 
liennes. A cet 6 gard, certains 
pensent qu'ils sont iraifes aussi 
mai, parce qu'ils sont toujours 
considered comme les ennemis 
d’Israel. •Tous les gens recoi- 
vent leur pension en Jordanie 
sauf ceux qui se sont bonus 
contre les Isradliens *•. dit I'un 
d’eux en refr&ant de donner 
son nom. Une mani&re peut- 
etre de se rassurer. 

Le pnSsidem de 1*association 
pngiend avoir envoye plusieurs 
demandes k Yasser Arafat afin 
que les anciens combattants 
puissem avoir des numdros na¬ 
tionaux. Jusqu’a present, pas de 
nSponse. «Pcurquoi on n ’a pas 
le droit de rentrer ?, s’interroge 



Ceux qui viennenta Vassociation comptent sur la solida¬ 
rity de leurs anciens compagnons d'armes. 


Khader Abu Nijmeh. vice- 
president de I'associalion. 
1 ’homme qui a life la premiere 
balls qui, en 196S, annortfah le 
lanqement de la revolution pa- 
lestiniennei on ne demande ni 
argent, ni litres, ni voirure, 
nous voulons settlement mourir 
sur notre terre en Palestine *. 
Mourir dans cette Palestine 
pour laquelle ils se sont battus 
et ou ils ont encore de la famille 
etdesproprilfes. 

L'ambassadeur de Palestine 
en Jordanie Omar AJ-Khalib 
confirme que la situation des 
anciens combattants est penible 
mai s qu’ils ne sont pas les seuls 
dans ce cas. 

Ensuite, il affirme que cer¬ 
tains ont d£j^ re^u leurs num 6 - 
ros nationaux el sont bien in- 
stall£s en Palestine, avant de 
reconnalcre que depuis un an et 
demi. les Isradliens ont air&fe 


d’accorder ces nuifeins nux ct- 
militaires. Au sujel des pen¬ 
sions, l'ambassadeur estime 
que les anciens combattams 
n’ont rien rw;u depuis trois 
mois seuiement, et pas du tout 
depuis dix-huit mois comme ils 
le disent : -A I'ambassade. on 
essaye de les aider si on a 
/'argent mais ce n’est pas tou¬ 
jour s fyident». 

Pendant ce temps, dans un 
sous-sol de Djebel Hussein, 
Zaydan et les autres continuent 
d'envoyer du couirier a 
1’Auiorife palestinienne en es- 
perani enfin se faire entendre. 
Demi lire bouieille k la mer : ils 
ont dcrit pour annoncer leur de¬ 
cision de ne plus envoyer leurs 
enfants h I'tole, faute d’argent 
pour les foumilures scolaires. ■ 

Samaa Abu Sharar 


Cinema 


Beaucoup de bruit pour Nasser 

Interdit puis autorise apres le feu vert du ministre de VInformation, 
le film Nasser a soulevi une tempete dans un verre d’eau. 
Place a present au cinema et a l’Histoire. 


Quatre-yingt mille dol¬ 
lars. Mohammad Al-Nirab a 
failli s’en mordre les doigts. 
C'est & ce pzix qu'il a obtenu 
les droits de distribution en Jor¬ 
danie d'un film qui aurait pu 
rester bloquer dans les xnurs du 
Ddparteraem de la presse et des 
publications (DPP). L’otgane 
officiel de la censure avail esti- 
m£ que le long nfetrage donnait 
• une mauvaise image de fa Jor¬ 
danie et de son role politique 
dans la region*. Nasser Jou- 
deh, le nouveau ministre de 
I’Information, en a d 6 rid 6 au- 
tremenL Apfes visionnage, il a 
jug£ 1'oeuvre du Syrien Anwar 
Qowadri, convenabk pour le 
public jonlanien. 

Depuis maidi, le film est 
done diffrsd dans trois sal les 
differentes (.Concorde, Philadel¬ 
phia, Th£3tre Amoun) sans 
coupes apparentes. La conver¬ 
sation t£l£phomque entre le roi 
Hussein et K rats qui, selon 
Mohammed Al-Nirab, avail 
suscite F inquietude 

d'Annsiasie, semble avoir £t£ 
conservfe integralemenL On y 
6 voque pourtant les £v£nemen(s 
uhra-sensibles de Septembre 
noir mais pas de quoi mettre en 
danger la sdcurife nationale (la 


seine ne dure pas plus d’une 
mmuie). 

On se demande alois quelle 
mouebe a bien pu piquer le 
DPP dirigd par Bilal Al-Tal, 
. qui, au final, se renouve dans la 
peau du rabat-joie. Est-ce le tou 
quelque peu intransigeant de 
Nasser & 1'adresse du souverain 
hach^mite, qui a cboque ces 
messieurs de la censure ? La 
presence surprename de I’£mir 
koweitien Sheikh Sabah dans 
les negotiations entre Palestini- 
ens et Jordanieos a-t-eUe 6i£ ju- 
g& non-politiquemem cor¬ 
rect ? Ou bien avait-on peur 
de voir rappeler les rapports 
distants entretenus entre Gama! 
Abdel Nasser et le roi Hus¬ 
sein ? 

•Jusqu’en 1967, Ieurs rela¬ 
tions s’inscrivaient dans la 
guerre froide arabe avec d'un 
cole un Nasser dans le camp 
progressiste el proche de Mos- 
cou et de I’autre un roi Hussein 
pro-occidental Mais plutot que 
d’affromemenl. ii vaut mieux 
parler de competition entre les 
deux regimes, pour faire rriom- 
pher leur interpretation d'un 
certain nationalisme arabe qui 
fonde leur l£gitimit£», explique 
Jean-Christophe Aug£. sp&ha- 


liste frangais de I'hlstoire du 
Moyen-Orient contemporain. 

Toujoure est-il que Nasser 
offre aux jeunes generations de 
Jordanie une approebe inferes- 
santc de 1 'histoire de leur pays 
et de leur region. 

Ni proph&te, ni ange 

•C'esi un film assez rialisle, 
assez complet. qui se concentre 
sur Nasser et l'equip* diri- 
geante. estime le chercheur, 
mime si les aspects extirieurs 
sont plus abordes que les as¬ 
pects interieurs •. H est vrai que 
les affrontements £gypio- 
£gyptiens sont rajs en sour¬ 
dine : pas grand chose sur la re¬ 
pression des communistes, et. 
sauf 1 ’attentat dans les ann 6 es 
60 contre Nasser, rien sur les is- 
lamistes, pourtant severement 
poursuiyis par le fegfme. Ndan- 
motns, Anwar Qowadri ne 
tombe pas dans le pan£gyrique 
et souligne les faiblesses du 
rats : ni prophete, ni ange. mais 
un homme ordinaire, issu du 
peuple, qui soufire, aime, a des 
amis, une famille. Un homme, 
qui. ties malari a a la fin de sa 
vie, ne mdnagera pas ses efforts 
pour feconcilier les fedayins ei 
la monarchic hachdmite en 


1970. D mean quelques temps 
apits la signature d’une tfeve, 
mettant fin aux combats 
d'oetobre. 

Comme en Jordanie. le film a 
6 t£ dgaleraent tfes controversy 
en Egypte, oh la classe diri- 
geame acraelle hdsite encore 
entre les louanges et les cri¬ 
tiques du nasserisme : *La sta¬ 
tue a thi largement deboulon- 
nie mais on n’a pas encore 
donne le petit coup pour la 
faire tomber*, analyse Jean- 
Christopbe Auge. 

Plus globalement, le long mc- 
trage d'An war Qowadri invite k 
nous inteiroger sur les ambi- 
guifes d'un leader arabe. alors 
qu'au meme moment (simple 
coincidence ?> i’acteur Adel 
Imam singe un zaTm grotesque 
et lubrique dans une pi 2 ;ce de 
thddtre au succ^s phdnom 6 naJ. 

«Nasser a peut-erre ite un dic- 
tateur, indique le chercheur 
frangais. mais il a ete pleuri 
dans fa rue par quatre millions 
de personnes. qui se reconnais- 
saient. a ton ou a raison, en 
lui*. m 

Rawiya Addassy, 
Kasha Nasser 

et Yannkk Laufe 



^Nasser a peut-€fre 4te on dictateur, mais il a 4te pleorl dans la rue par quatre milli ons de personnes, qui se recon- 
nalssaient, St tort ou & raison, en ltii». Jean-Christophe Auge, spicialiste du Mayen-Orient contemporain. 
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Pan-Arab Games update 


The 9th Pan Arab Games 
now has a mascot and a 
slogan 




All the members of the Jordanian Squash Team 


■ AMMAN (Scarf —During a 
press conference recently, the 
9th Pan Arab Games was given 
a mascot and slogan. 

TaJal Sataan AJ Hasson, min¬ 
ister of youth, declared the Pink 
Bird—the national bird of Jor¬ 
dan—as the game’s mascot. 

Aaied Hadadeen. the mascot 
designer, happily made the 
design after winning the contest 
held by the Ministry of Youth. 
He was a former employee of 
the Ministry. 

The gome’s slogan was 
revealed as well. It symbolizes 
sport in general, and the Arab 
contribution to world sport, and 
incorporates green, black and 
red—the colors of the Jorda¬ 
nian flag. 

Will there be Athletics ? 

■ All the athletic events in the 
next Pan Arab Gaines are under 
threat of cancellation, due to a 
clash in schedule with the next 
World Athletics Championship. 

Eight countries in the 
squash competition 

■So far. there are eight Arab 
countries who will be partici¬ 
pating in the the squash compe¬ 
tition during the games. 

Egypt, Saudia Arabia, Qatar. 
Kuwait. Bahrain. Palestine. 
Lebanon and Jordan have all 
confirmed their attendance. In 
addition, three North African 
countries—Morocco. Algeria 
and Tunisia—are due to con¬ 
firm their attendance shortly. 

Egypt currently dominates 
all Arab Squash competitions, 
but the Jordanian and Kuwaiti 
teams are not far behind. 

Jordan cancels its football 




When will Alawneh do this for his country? 


training camp 
■ Jordan's football team had 
their preparations for the Arab 
Cup disrupted (The tournament 
is to be held in A1 Doha next 
week). Heavy rain and bad 
weather conditions were the 
reason for canceling their 
planned training camp in Yugo¬ 
slavia. Nevertheless. the 
players watched Yugoslavia 
and Denmark play in their Euro 



The victorious Syrian Women Handball Team 



2000 qualifiers, so it was not 
all a complete waste of time. 

Instead, the Jordanian Foot¬ 
ball Federation arranged 
immediately another training 
camp—this time in Egypt. Jor¬ 
dan will warm up with some 
matches against Egyptian club, 
sides. 

Jordan’s Basketball team, 
sixth in the William Jones 

■ Jordan's Basketball team 
took sixth place in the Interna¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament 
held in Chinese Taipei. Asia’s 
finest teams participated, along 
with a team from Costa Rica. 

Jordan beat UAE. Malaysia 
but were defeated by Korea. 
Taipei (by only three points) 
and Costa Rica. Saudia Arabia, 
the Arab champions, took ninth 
place. 

The Jordanian team faced 
problems due to the withdrawal 
of all A1 Jazera club players, 
after the accusation from the 
club that the national coach 
Mourad Barakat. coach to AI 
Orthodox club, was biased to 
his players. The Star hopes that 
this problem will be solved 
soon, maybe, by the appoint¬ 
ment of an American coach. 

Jordan’s Women Hand¬ 
ball team loses to Syria 

■ Jordan’s Women Handball 
team played another two 
matches against Syria, this time 
here in Amman. Jordan lost 
both matches, but only by nar¬ 
row margins. Despite the 
defeats. Hiraf AI Sabbagh said, 
“the Jordanian team performed 
well, proving that we are on the 
right track, ahead of the next 
Pan Arab Games." 


The Jordanian Women Handball Team 


Murdoch to buy 
Manchester United 


LONDON—Media magnate 
Rupert Murdoch is to buy Eng¬ 
lish Premier League soccer 
club Manchester Uniied. 

The Sunday Telegraph news¬ 
paper reported that Murdoch’s 
satellite television group is to 
buy the soccer club for 575 
million pounds (5 958 million). 

Murdoch has agreed the cash 
deal with Martin Edwards, 
Manchester Uniied chief exec¬ 
utive and chairman, who is 
selling his 14 percent stake in 
the club for more than 80 mil¬ 
lion pounds. Neither BSkyB or 


1 Manchester United were imme¬ 
diately available for comment. 

Through Sky TV. Murdoch 
has made sweeping changes to 
coverage of soccer in Britain, 
until very few live games being 
shown on regular terrestrial sta- 
doBs. This further move by 
Murdoch could give his broad¬ 
casting company a stranglehold 
on the television and marketing 
rights to Premier League 
football. . 

Manchester United s own 
television network called ‘MU 
TV' is preparing to launch later 
this week and if the sale to 


Murdoch went through, it is 
likely that the only way of see¬ 
ing the team play would be 
through pay-per-view TV. f 
Manchester United, the 
wealthiest and most successful 
soccer club in England, was 
floated on the London stock 
market in 1991 for 47 million 
pounds. Manchester Uniied 
shares closed last week at 157- 
I/2p. valuing the company at 
412.66 million pounds, accord¬ 
ing to dara from Reuters Secur¬ 
ities 3000. ■ 


Comets are WNBA champions again 


THE HOUSTON Comets 
( claimed their second straight 
* WNBA championship on Tues¬ 
day, pulling away from the 
pesky Phoenix Mercury late in 
the second half, claiming an 80- 
71 victory in the decisive Game 
Three. 

After cruising through the 
regular season with a 27-3 
record, the Comets were pushed 
to the limit by the Mercury after 
finishing eight games ahead of 
Phoenix in the Western Confer¬ 
ence. In the end, however, 
Houston's trio of stars ensured 
the repeaL 

The League's MVP, Cynthia 
Cooper, scored 23 points and 
Tina Thompson added 18. She¬ 
ryl Swoopes, nearly invisible 
for the first 30 minutes, had 11 
points in the final 9:13 and fin¬ 
ished with 16. 

“Phoenix was the one team 
that poshed our buttons and 
took us to the limit and really 
showed what they're made of," 
Cooper said “They exploited 
our weaknesses. They were def¬ 
initely tough opponents." 

Michelle Griffiths scored a 
career-high 24 points and Jenni¬ 
fer Gillora bad her best game of 
the series, netting 20. But Phoe¬ 
nix got nothing from Michele 
Timms, who finished with only 
two points—19 fewer than she 
had in Game Two. “I'm proud 


of this team, 1 don’t think 
there's a coach in this league 
that has more respect or more 
admiration for his of ber 
players," Phoenix coach Cheryl 
Miller said. “1 thought we made 
some plays down the stretch, 
trying to get to the rim and try¬ 
ing to get colls, and that didn't 
happen. That’s just the way the 
ballgaraegoes.” 

The Mercury trailed by six 
points at halftime, but used a 
10-2 run early in the second 
half to grab their fiist lead. Gil- 
lom drilled a pair of three- 
pointers and sank a pair of free 
throws before Umeki Webb's 
' first basket of the game made it 
41-39 with 16:51 left. Thomp¬ 
son ended that tun, burying, 
back-to-back three-pointers to 
give Houston a four-point edge. 

But the Mercury responded 
with tiie next six points, as Grif¬ 
fiths hit a pair of foul shots and 
a layup around a follow shot by 
Bridget Pettis to put Phoenix 
back on top, 47-45. with 13:49 
to play." For the first time dar¬ 
ing this series, we didn't panic.” 
Cooper said. “We didn't get 
down on ourselves, we didn’t 
argue amongst ourselves. We 
hung in there. We knew they 
were going to make runs, we 
just didn't let it bother us." ‘ 

The teams continued to trade 
baskets and Houston led by a 


point with less than eight min¬ 
utes to go. Swoopes, who had 
not scored since the fust half, 
hi! two free throws with 7:22 
left and, after a layup by Janeth 
Arcain, Swoopes made a layup, 
giving Houston a 68-61 cushion 
with 6:14 to go. 

- Phoenix got dose onoe more, 
pulling within 71-67 after a 
layup by Griffiths with 3:37 to 
go: But Arcain answered with a 
layup before Swoopes made 
four straight free throws to open 
a 77-67 advantage with 5 % 9 sec 1 
onds remaining. ‘T thought She¬ 
ryl made some big-time free 
throws, shots and rebounds,” 
Houston coach Van Chancellor 
said. “She’s a big-time player” 
“Our shots just didn't go down 
at crucial points of tire game," 
Gfllom said. There is nothing 
you can do about that. We hope 
fix every shot to go in and they 
didn’t" 

Houston. which barely 
escaped a lethargic first half in 
Game Two, came out strong. 
The Comets raced in front and 
opened a 25-15 lead on a three- 
pointer by Thompson with 6:47 
left They still had a nine-point 
cushion in the closing minute of 
the half before Griffiths con¬ 
verted a three-point play to 
make it 32-26 at the break. Kim 
Perrot finished with 13 points 
for the Comets, who shot 52 



Cynthia Cooper holds aloft the WNBA Trophy 


percent (28 of 54) and made 7 
of 14 three-pointers. Houston 
shot 17 of 20 (85 percent) from 
the foul line, including 
Swoopes’9 of 10. Pettis had 13 


points for the Mercury, who 
shot 47.5 percwil (29 of 61). 

The rime expires on the 1998 
WNBA season and the Houston 
Comets take the title. ■ 


Jones, El Guerrouj, Gebrselassie 
share $1 million jackpot 


MOSCOW—Marion Jones 
capped an undefeated season 
and pocketed over USS 
600,000 lost week by winning 
the 100m Sprint and the Long 
Jump at the IAAF Grand Prix 
Finals, held in Russia 

The American pulled away 
after a slow start in the 100m 
and clocked 10.83 seconds to 
beat runner-up Sevatbeda 
Fynes by more than a quarter- 
second—a lifetime in the dash. 

That victory gave Jones a 
third of the $1 million Golden 
League jackpot, in addition to 
S 200.000 for the women’s 
overall Grand Prix title and $ 
50,000 for the race win. She 
received another USS 50,000 
for taking the Long Jump ear¬ 
lier with a top leap of 7.13 
meters on a cool, overcast 
afternoon at the Luzhniki 
Olympic Stadium. 

“J know anybody is capable 
of challenging me. so I have to 
make sure I’m on each time." 
said Jones, who has won all 35 
events she entered in 1998. 
which includes 60m and 200m 
races. ‘The 100m today was a 
little difficult because I'm not 
used to jumping first and then 
running." Jones had to endure 
four false starts before taking 
off in the 100m. She took con¬ 
trol after 40 meters and cruised 
home with both aims raised 
over her bead. “Obviously it 



El Guerrouj, in his customary pose 


was unfortunate to have all 
those ‘false starts’ today," the 
22-year-old said. “We don't 
want, to be out there as long as 
we were. I just tried to sboke 
each one off and re-focus." 

She has been outstanding all 
season, twice clocking 10.71 
seconds in the dash. Only one 
woman—world record-holder, 
Florence Griffith-Joyner—has 
ever run faster. Jones only ded¬ 
icated herself to track and field 


two years ago. potting aside 
basketball, in which she helped 
North Carolina win the US 
NCAA College Championship. 

Jones split the jackpot—for 
athletes who win their events at 
all six Golden League meets, 
plus the GP Finals—with 
Hicham El Guerrouj and Haile 
Gebrselassie, who also stayed 
unbeaten for the year with 
dominating wins. 

El Guerrouj was among the 


athletes who had asked orga- : 
nizers to switch 'venues 
because of the- financial arid 
political crisis itr Russia. The 
80,000 capacity stadium, the- 
main venue for the J980 Sum¬ 
mer Olympics, was only about .. 
one-fourth full. ' :. ; - 

Guerrouj ran alone for the 
final lap of the 1500m and 
clocked 3:32.03 mimne^ six 
‘seconds off his best, but a'firU 
second better than runner-up -. 
Noah Ngeny.V. The WoifiS ■ 
Champion and record- bolder 
crossed the line with ttis anns ; 
extended and jumped mto die 
arms of his’coach. He_wrapped. , 
up the men’s overall Grand.. 
Prix title. . . ■ -... 

Gebrselassie 

trouble in capturing the 3(5oOm '' 
in a relatively stow- drae of' 1 
7:50.00 minutes: Luke Kipkos- v 
gei, the only athlete to threaten: 
the Ethiopian’s dominance at 
the longer Tiisiaaces this"sea-:. 
son, was . second in . 7:50-87. 
minutes. i 

Tt doesn’t' matter if the . • 
money is there or not." Gebrse¬ 
lassie said: “The most impor- . 
taut thing is to win and be the 
best" He has .20 straight, out¬ 
door wms^and r.jset .world , 
records for the 50bOm and 
10000m "(in' which lie's the 
Worid and Olympic Cham¬ 
pion) within a. two-week span 
inJurfe. 


The only ocher person in 
contention for the jackpot 
yiarfiug co Moscow was Bryan 
Bronson.' but the American 
faded to sixth in the 400m hur¬ 
dles, as France's Stephane Dia- 
ganawon. 

pia gana, the World Cham¬ 
pion, finished in 48.30 seconds 
hod ended Bronson’s 17-race 
Winning streak at that distance. 
Bronson-tost steam coining off 
the. next-to-last hurdle and 
struggled home in sixth place 
in 48^94 seconds. Dinsdale *' 
Morgan was second in 48.60 
'seconds;' with Samuel Matete 
. third in 48.73 seconds. 

.. Bronson barely edged Dta- 
gana in a photo finish at Berlin 
tteSwfiek before, fo keep alive 
his shot at the jackpot. Tt was 
.tough for Bronson, because 
^seven races are a lot to have to 
win." Didgana said. Tt feels 
good to win a Grand Prix Final 
and the season this way." It’s 
also some consolation for last 
month's European Champion¬ 
ships. where he tripped in tile 
semifinals. 

The IAAF put up about USS s 
3.7 million in prize money, 
with' $200,000, going to each vV 
overall Grand Prix winner. The 
winner of each individual event 
takes home $50,000. There is 
also a $100,000. bonus for 
every new world record. ■ 


Europe’s big guns 
in Euro 2000 cut 


LONDON—The glory of the 
World Cup finals seemed a life¬ 
time away for some of Europe’s 
big guns as they misfired in their 
opening qualifying matches for 
the 2000 European champion¬ 
ship at the weekend. 

France, crowned world cham¬ 
pions less than two months ago. 
could only draw 1-1 with Iceland 
in their Group 4 march in Rey¬ 
kjavik. while Spain crashed to 
lowly Cyprus 3-2. and England 
were beaten 2-1 by Sweden in 
Stockholm. 

Sunday’s action saw Bulgaria 
thumped 3-0 by Poland in Sofia, 
while Norway, who reached the 
second phase of the World Cup 
in France, fell 3-1 to Latvia at 
home. The Group 2 defeat was 
Norway's first ai home since 
1991. 

World Cup semi-finalists, 
Croatia, suffered in Dublin on 


Saturday when Ireland won their 
Group 8 opener 2-0, and 
Ukraine beat Russia 3-2 in 
Group A —the first meeting 
between the two ex-Soviet 
republics. 

Greece and Slovakia drew 2-2 
and the Czech Republic strug¬ 
gled to beat the tiny Faroe 
Islands 1-0, in thick fog in Tof- 
tir. Only a goal five minutes 
from rime spared their blushes. 

Poland's convincing 3-0 away 
defeat of ncw-look Bulgarin 
prompted home fans to call for 
the resignation of coach Hristo 
Bonev after the match. The 
Polish team took a surprise lead 

with their first shot on target 
through Syl wester CsereszewsfcL 
The Bulgarians, captained by 
Hristo Stoichkov, kept up the 
pressure in the Group 5 match 
but again Csereszewsld capital¬ 
ised on a defensive mistake. 



Italy's DincmBaggio gets the better of Wales' Mark Hughes 


Tomasz I wan struck the. third 
goal two minutes after the break, 
a goal which almost paralysed 
the Bulgarians for die rest of the 
match despite Stoichkov’s solo 
efforts. 

In Oslo, Latvian striker Mari¬ 
ans Pahars scored after just 11 
minutes from a low cross against 
the run of play, but Norway’s 
Seale Sotbakken* equalised six 
minutes later. 

Latvia restored jheir lead with 
a goal from Andrejs Stokers just 
after the break and Mihails Zem- 
linskis effectively settled the out¬ 
come just after the hour with a 
penalty. 

Defeat was especially biner 
for new Norwegian coach Nib 
Johan Semb in his first major test 
since taking over from Egfl 
Olsen, a national hero for leading 
Norway to tire World Cup finals 
twice in a row. “A tot of tilings 
went wrong at the 
wrong time.” said 
Scrub. “We made 
some Serious errors 
that gave than three 
goal chances and 
they scored from 
them. 'We. should 
have scored a lot 
more than one goal 
from air 15 
chances.” 

Also on Sunday,.. 
Macedonia beat 
Malta' 4-0 .in a' 
Group 8 match 
while Portugal beat 
Hungary 3-1 in. 
Budapest in Group 

A doable strike 
from SaPinto and a-. 
Rui Gosta goal six 
mtnut a f ; fr o m time,' 
saw the Portuguese 
come back from 1- 


rVv 



A r fifty-fifty ball, during die. match between Turkex 
Nlreuma" * 


0 down to win comfortably. 

. France’s, performance in Ice¬ 
land seemed to confirm what 
_ many . have suspected; tire 
French won the Wodd Cup but 
still lack aneffective strike force. 
The warM. champions foiled to 
shine in the tiny Reykjavik sta¬ 
dium bat new coach' Roger 
Laneire said: . "I cannot blame 
tiie players. They did what I was 
expecting from-them." Captain 
Dklier Desrihamps 1 $a2d: “It s 
obvious that people are expect¬ 
ing more, from .us- and we have to 
cope wito their expectations, but. 
_we can’t Efcj&.oar best all the 
fimo.!’. .. . 

England tost dtiernmed' 
Swedish-skte' derate having 
takea^fe^afterj^t^womuj. 
utes,. through; vAbtt Shearer. 


though, aDowed : ' first Andreas 


Andereson and then 
Mjallljy to score in the fir 
™. foce’s indiscipline 
help matters. Tbe liverpot 

oeWerwassemofffora 

’ bookable - offence just af 
hoar and there was no wa 
for England. 

Spain were, outfought ai 
^yedby.modest Cyprus 

<jroup 6 Limassol clash h 
y« more pressure on 
J avjer Ckmentt. Clemen 

vived calls for his resknati 
first round 

ft World Cup. but kn<r 
Wes wfll be sharpened 
now ' But on Sunday he i 
id« U ?o « 
calmly a* ^ 

game, 

*f»P toi look for via 
remaining games."® : 
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Ideal Systems first to unveil 
iMac in Amman 


■ COMPUTING S 

Xn° 

Edited by Zeid Nasser : . 

Intel’s follow-up to the Pentium II, to be 
released sometime, in 1999 


-V .... ‘ _ •• 

“INTEL HAS the capability to 
doable the performance of its 
processors every 18 months," 
stated a coinputer analyst This 
fact means mat Intel is poshing 
ahead, constantly raising the 
entry-level processor. 

As part of this general 
strategy, Intel is introduce 
Lag its next-generation pro¬ 
cessor next year, which is 
expected to cost the same 
as the Pentium JI 300MHz 
chip today. • -- 

Intel's successor to die 
Pentium n, is codenamed 
‘Katmai’ and contains .70 
new instructions running at 
speeds in excess of 500 
.. MHz. 

...» Intel has spent over US$ 

2 billion on developing the 
‘Katmai,’ which has underwent 
millions of tests. 

The idea is to co ntinuously , 
increase the 3D performance jrf 
die processors, because that is 
what the markets are demand¬ 
ing. In home and business sec¬ 
tors, demand for more, process¬ 
ing software. The 500MHz 
processor, is also aimed at die 
educational software as well as 
entertainment video 

applications. ~ 

Intel is confident that its new 
processor will be well received 
by the channel, despite thecon- 
cems of some local reseilers:at 
the pace af dtevdopment What 
may happen is that PC manu ¬ 
fact u rers wfll tend to look for 
lower-end processors, to satisfy, 
basic customer needs, and diey 
may purchase these , processors 
from companies like AMD and 
Cyrix- i Thfe-rcaaon - ts -beeanse 
Intel fbcos’ r off : ~pr6dh6fag 
high-end chips wiD be at die 


IDEAL SYSTEMS Co« Apple 
dealers fa Jordan since 1987, 
have recently unveiled the 
iMac personal computer. 
Apple's revolutionary’ machine 
wild) is taking the computer 
world by storm. 

The iMac comes in a very 
attractive casing, stylishly- 
designed and full of processing 
power! 

Incorporating a G3 proces¬ 
sor, ami built-in Internet capa¬ 
bilities: the iMac is a computer 
for the next century. 

Apple have been over¬ 
whelmed with orders for the 
iMac which is aggressively 

priced, at around 5 1300. 

As of yet, official pricing 


details have not been - 

recieved from Ideal Sys¬ 
tems, but it will be very 
competitive. In fact, the 
idea is to attract IBM PC 
compatible users to this 
brand new machine. 

As is the case all over 
the world, Jordanian buy¬ 
ers are very enthusiastic 
about the iMac and have __ 
already purchased 
systems. - 

“We already had 
orders for the iMac before ft 
arrived, and we expect that its 
sales will take off in Jordan", 
commented Mr Mufied Qafa of 
Ideal Group. 

Ideal Systems Co. is a pan of 


the Ideal Group of companies, 
one of Jordan's largest inform- 
nation technology groups. 

For more information on the 
iMac, contact Idea! Systems on 
telephone 5930123. ■ 


more [Growth in home PCs in Arab countries 


expose of lower-end chip pro¬ 
duction. In other words, there 
will besboitages. 

Intel,- however, has put a 
plan to. counter these fears. 
This ■year, Intel realized the 
nnponarice of competingraorc 



aggressively in the lower-end 
market,:with-its Pentium and' 
Pentium H processor* Accord-■ 

ingly , Tni<»i dcjxvered thckfified 
. editions, of these, processors 
which cot down on r coropo- 
aentrcosts-* . ; 

Processors like the Celeron/ 
a Pe ntiu m 266 MHz; and the 
Covington, a Pentium n run¬ 
ning at 266MHz, are examples 
of Intel .new direction towards 
Bdtinjg'ta/other tflwp makers - 
win challenge its supremacy. . 

■Already, the Pentium H is 
lower as for as component- 
costs are concerned, and there 
is a tremendous response to 
this powerful processor. How¬ 
ever, Intel claim that Acre fast- 
paced processor. development 
is tuned to the software marker 
requirements. Software devel¬ 
opers keep creating applica- 
tioi»y that rely. onu-fasteEiand 
fa&fcr prncosocs, and &' tis' 
important-to keep uptfae pace 


withthem. 

Some of the-new Pentium D 
..processors will txx come in the 
same . standard, single-edged 
contact cartridge format cur¬ 
rently used for Pentium D 
'systems. 

The JCatmai—the. 
500MHz processor—is 
a' natural progression 
fbrlnleL and it will not 
cost , any more to pro¬ 
duce than (be 300MHz 
processor. . 

Commenting on this 
'cost control’ strategy, 
Andy; Grove of Intel 
said that, **the processor 
alone is not enough, we 
must have mother¬ 
boards, and chipsets to • 
lake advantageof it an j 
deliver. it in a cost-effective 
fashion. Oik of the things that 
we are wUl deliver with the 
Covington processor is a 
mkarosOX. motherboard that 
contains the entire Innar ds of 
the computer on a snail form 
factor motherboard." ■ 

In die Middle East.-custom¬ 
ers can expect to see. die 
500MHz processor in systems 
by the middle of 1998, as: the. 
delivery of advanced PC sys¬ 
tems to the region has become 
faster and coincides with other 
major alternations] markets. 

The fact that a new Pentium 
B series is coating out,. with 
speeds starting at * 500MHz 
shouldn't be a reason for buyers 
to pull back from the 300MHz 
processor, seeing as Intel’s 
npgradestrategy for Pentium II 
users is based on .the new Made 
watir be 
? ;.'hew, I 

500MHz systems. ■ 


THE SMALL Office-Home 
Office (Soho) segment of per¬ 
sonal computers now com¬ 
mands nearly 25 per cent of all 
computer sales traded in the 
Arab Gulf. 

Factors fueling demand 
include a booming home mar¬ 
ket, the expanding base of Inter¬ 
net users, improvement in the 
price-performance ratio, and an 
Increase in government spend¬ 
ing on education and training. 

. “The Soho market is growing 
at an annual rate of 10 per cent 
and more." said K.S. Vasude- 
van, general manager of Periph¬ 
erals Gulf, a division of SMB 
Computers. “Out of every 100 
computers sold in the market, 
25-30 percent are lapped up by 


the Soho market-" Supply out¬ 
stripping demand in the local 
market has also played its pan 
in pushing the prices down. 
Vendors are bringing or have 
brought down their profit mar¬ 
gin on assembled units to as lit¬ 
tle as 7 percent but expea to 
cover the shortfall in volumes. 

Industry watchers feel this is 
the right time for buyers to 
exercise their options. Prices of 
monitors and random access 
memory chips. RAM. have 
crashed to nearly 85 per cent in 
early 1998, which has resulted 
m prices of computers falling 
drastically. In the Last few 
weeks, there has been some 
upward correction of compo¬ 
nent prices locally, says Gulf 


News. 

■The local market is wit¬ 
nessing more supply than 
demand thanks lamely to the 
Asian economic crisis. This is 
likely to lead to an increase in 
gray marketing of low-end 
products, particularly compo¬ 
nents into die L'AE and the 
otiter GCC stales.** said Pra- 
shant Saikhom. research ana¬ 
lyst, 1DC. According to I DC. 
approximately 60.W0 units 
were shipped into the UAE in 
1997. 

In Saudi Arabia, approxi¬ 
mately 140.000 computers 
were shipped in 1997 while 
shipments to Kuwait. Bahrain. 
Oman and Qatar totaled 65.000 
in 1997. ■ 


News update 


US figures for 97 show 
Compaq in the lead 

• In 1997, Compaq topped 
■the sales of personal comput¬ 
ers in the United States, 
accounting for 16 percent of 
the market. Dell earn« fa sec¬ 
ond with a 9.5 percent share, 
followed by Packard Bell/ 
NEC at 8.9 percent and IBM 
at 8.9 percent Gateway 2000 
was estimated to have a mar¬ 
ket share of around 7 percent, 
while all other PC suppliers 
accounted for the remaining 
48.8 percent. 

The total units sold fa the 
US in 1997 were 31 million. 

JoinNet spe«aJLInJer- 
net packages " 

• The local intranet Service 


Provider, JoinNet, is provid¬ 
ing aggressive packages for 
customers with a lot of free 
promotions. 

Subscribers who utilize a 
discounted, one-year Intranet 
plan will get a free fax 
modem, a free Internet train¬ 
ing course, five Internet 
addresses, five web pages on 
the Internet. 

For more information on 
JoinNeL check out their web 
site: www joinnet.com.jo. 

METS *98 in 
November 

• The Middle East Technol¬ 
ogy Show (METS) ‘98 is 
being organized by the Jordan 
CofaputerSodrety (ICS); 

It is to be held in Novem¬ 
ber this year and already has 


a considerable number of par¬ 
ticipants. In fact, the organiz¬ 
ing com mi nee expects this 
show to be bigger than previ¬ 
ous years. 

METS brings together Jor¬ 
dan's major information tech¬ 
nology companies and exhib¬ 
its all the latest in hardware, 
software and accessories. 

The event is Jordan's prime 
computer show and represents 
an excellent opportunity for 
buyers to find special deals. 
Most exhibiting companies 
will have special discounts for 
METS. - 

So far, sponsors of METS 
include PC Magazine Middle 
East, ARAMEX, JTC and oth- 
* eriimfSim ^cenlTextinr 
sive coverage in The Star, so 
stay tuned. 
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The future: Software 
‘coding’ in Amman 

JORDAN'S SOFTWARE development firms ore going through 
a transformation. By moving away from the production of ready, 
off-the-shelf package^ they have shifted into the ‘big league' of 
wftuare development. Expertise gained by a number of firms in 
the areas of 'small software* is producing positive results fa other 
areas of software development, which are more profitable and 
through which the skill and know-how of our developers can best 
be exhibited. 

Softume firms like IdealSoft, ComsofL Zeine Technological 
Applications and others have taken on a number of specialized 
| software activities. This has coincided with a growing need for 
locally tailored software solutions. Today, there are major local 
companies and industries which require large information tech¬ 
nology installations. This means a huge software base is to be pin. 
in place, to run the activities of these companies. 

Managers have learnt that they cannot make do with an aver¬ 
age software package, and that the degree of customization 
required is quite comprehensive to an extent that a typical soft¬ 
ware system for a garments factory, for example, which covers 
all aspects of the business would require some & mouths to a year 
of development time, at the very least! 

So, Jordan's software development firms have risen to the 
challenge, utilizing a number of ‘core' applications like Oracle 
and advanced development languages including C++ at its high¬ 
est levels. Within the past year, Jordan’s software firms have had 
to expand their staff and acquire advanced programming tools, to 
meet with the greater require men is and the results seem encour¬ 
aging, so far. but their is still a long way to go before our local 
software houses effectively provide comprehendves solutions, ; 
built from the ground up, and delivered on time to customers. 
This is where regional or international 'cooperation could be quite 
useful in the software sector, and it should be encouraged now 
especially as the intellectual property rights laws have been 
passed by the Jordanian pariiamenL 

There is a need to adapt internationally established software 
systems, by customizing and tailoring their features to suit cus¬ 
tomer needs, instead of building whole new systems from 
scratch. Already, this trend is catching on among major Jorda¬ 
nian corporations, whose management ami information technol¬ 
ogy consultants have opted for the adoption of ‘imported’ sys¬ 
tems. In aft these cases, Jordanian corporations paid lens of 
thousands—if not hundreds of thousands—of Jor danian Dinars 
for software from abroad. How can our local software experts 
benefit from such major installations? This is the question that 
needs to be asked. If software produced by foreign companies 
will dominate or local and regional markets.’then the only way to 
generate income for Arab software developers is to get them into 
the ’international development chain.’ 

This means that the services of our developers have to be con¬ 
tracted by foreign firms, providing them with the opportunity to 
work on producing software ‘code’ in Jordan, for example, for a 
finished product that will be released from the United States. In 
other words, our expertise, coupled with relatively lower pro¬ 
grammer wages, should drive the export of Jordanian software 
skills, which will act as an input fa foreign products! Already, 
countries like India and Pakistan enjoy excellent income from 
their software industries. 

Why should we go as far as South Asia, our next door neigh¬ 
bors, Israel, make millions and millions of dollars every year 
from ‘exporting software technology'. It makes sense that we 
can do the same or even better! There is a general need for guid¬ 
ance in the local software industry, along with some form of offi¬ 
cial support or patronage to direct our strengths in a manner that 
will benefit Jordan. 

. -If.we wait to n long , .all our skilled programmers will already 
have moved to-Gulf states, where governments and businesses 
take the matter of software development very seriously. ■ 
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JOSTON FRIED CHICKEN 



Many villas and 
apartments for rent 
and sale, Furnished 
and unfurnished 

For more information call: 

Abdoun Real Estate 

5920605 / 5920609 / 079-30007 
Web site: 

www.abdoun.com.jo 





Call Us Now 
5510427/8-9 




'->h n i 1 i*i. a! 


f Family 

fsr* Bax 

I Boston Fried Chicken 

a □ 12 pieces of chicken 
I (regular & spicy) 

£ □ 4 crinkle-cut fries 

^ O 1 coleslaw 

. □ 1 liter pepsi 

^ □ 4 pieces of bread. 



I 'Boston 4 

i D <- 

1 - 

1 O' 


ly 


To advertise 
in this place 
please call the 
marketing 
department 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room J 



Free delivery s^rv'cc-. Call Sw,«ifly;ih |TH- 3863955/5863 i 35). 
or Al M.triirtah A1 Muiiawarah strict (To!.- 5518561.5535-130). 


Amman TeL 5622280 
FjOBox. 9403 Fa*. 5602434 
Telex. 23888 Dared Jo 
Ideal Residence for 

ffc Bustacssmen 


To advertise in 
this place please 
call the marketing 
department 





1 Press power, ^ Apply sample, 
insert strip. “ No wiping. 

3 no timing. 

.Accurate 

• 


results in 
45 seconds. 
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Barbie doll! 


I'M A barbie gni! Bar¬ 
bie was introduced at ihe 
American Toy Fair in 
New Yoik Giy in Feb¬ 
ruary 1959 by Ruth and 
Elliot Handler, who are 
founders of Mattel 
Toys. 

Ruth originally 
thought. of the idea 
wbOe her daughter. 

Barista;.'was playing 

with paper dolls. She 

realized ihar as her 
daughter grow older 
and began to imitate 
adult conversations 
and the world around 
her, she needed a 
three-dimensional 
representation of it as 
welL 

She shared her idea 
of. a doll with a 
woman's figure with 
her husband and the 
all-male ’ executive 
team at Mattel, but 
they refused saying 
that it would be too 
expensive to pro¬ 
duce and the retail 
price would have to 
be higher than the 
consumer would pay. 

She again approached them with the idea after returning from 
a trip to Europe with a lilli doll, a German doll produced in the 
raitT fifties" Lilli, however, was modeled after a sultry, almost 
pornographic caricature in a German comic strip; she was a far 
cry from the innocent. all-American image Ruth wanted to cap¬ 
ture. and it was Mattel's job to change that. 

Several trips to and from Japan finally ended with a deal that 
. changed the pursed lips, widow's peak.' and heavy make-up of 
Lilli Into an embodiment of the quintessential American teen¬ 
ager, created to “project every little girl's dream of the future.. 
Barbie appeared at a time when the term “teenager" was a “new 
and rather sexy one.” The country had been through two world 
wars and a depression, and the fifties presented a time for young 
adults to come into the limelight. But it was questionable 
whether or not the American public was ready for a doll with a 
woman's figure. Her earliest fashions adhered to the philosophy 
“the doll sells the clothes and the clothes sell the do Os." Regard¬ 
less. of whether Barbie was cooking or socializing, she was act¬ 
ing a part little girls began to notice: she was teaching women 
what was expected of than by society. 

For these first-generation Barbie owners, she taught indepen¬ 
dence [she was] her own woman and could invent herself with 
a costume change. She had already earned herself a hi gh degree 
of respectability and became a figure girls wanted to emulate; 
she was not only a fashion model she could be a sophisticate or 
a homemaker. Soon it was evident that despite Ruth’s original 
desire to have each child create a personality for the doll. Barbie 
began to have an identity of her own. Keu was an important 
addition to Barbie's world as a reflection of the majority of soci¬ 
ety’s attitudes. Mattel was against the introduction of Ken 
because male dolls bad not historically fared well in the market, 
toil requests for a boyfriend foe Barbie were endless. 

Criticism of the couple was bound to arise, but Ken’s role 
involved much more than Barbie needing a date for Friday night. 
Granted "Barbie may not have been a women's rights activist in 
1961, but she was a reflection of women’s roles in society at the 
time. 

. >..._ _ These roles were often 

___———:-~ 1 ^ ^ : ! defined by the men in. 

: / V : 4 women's lives: they were 

[• } • happy with raising families 

and being housewives, 
nurses, and hostesses. The 
couple’s relationship 
exemplified the contempo¬ 
rary altitudes of teens who 
were celebrating peace 
and prosperity. 

Moreover, critics 
should have realized that 
her boyfriend was still 
only a mere accessory. 
Barbie and Ken's ensem¬ 
bles were named for rec¬ 
reational activities and 
for the outfits them¬ 
selves because the 
American mindset was 
not about men and 
women competing for 
careers in the job mar¬ 
ket; it was a time for 
sock-hops and drive- 
ins. 

It would have been 
outlandish for Barbie 
to have outfits named 
for her many careers 
because most women 
were not concentrat¬ 
ing cm a career other 
lion raising a family. 
Barbie portrayed an 
alternative, a life 
before marriage, 
without discarding 
the traditional values 
that accompanied 
this lifestyle; die. 
transformed, poised and proper 
behavior, and made h glamorous. - 

Inevitably, these roles would soon change, and Mattel would 
refashion Barbie to conform to these standards. One can see the 
imminent evolution of Barbie’s wardrobe, personality, and 
image as a social revolution appeared on the horizon. 

Mothers buy Barbie in hopes of not only presenting entertain¬ 
ment, but positive reflections of society and femininity. Barbie 
leads a balanced, albeit busy, life; her goals are serially accepta¬ 
ble ones. She allows children to use their imaginations in an ulti¬ 
mate fantasy world but also gives them realistic dreams for 
which they can aspire. Barbie has remained a prominent figure 
because Manel has correctly assessed what it means to a little 
girl to be a grown-up. And this has all happened.because a. 
woman wanted her daughter to have more to play' with than 
paperdoll 

Barbie Facts 

Things you wish you didn't know!] Barbie batwoTrtffiori 
dollar industry. Two Barbies per second are sold somewhere 
in the world Barbie is sold in more than 140 C 0 untrfe& Since 
it's debut in 1959 there have been more than a bflHoo Barb¬ 
ies sold. Tie original 19S9 Barbie sold for $3.00, in mint con¬ 
dition it cun bring in up to $4500 
The average American girl between 3-10 years old owns 
eight Barbies. Fifty-four other dolls have been designated as 
Barbie and Ken's family arid friends. Barbie haS had a , 
meagerie of more than % pets, winch has indodediK dogs, 
10 horses, 4 cats, a parrot a chimp, a panda, a Boo cub, a. 
giraffe, and a zebra. ' ' 

Close to a bBUon fashions have been introduced Ibr Barbie 
and her friends since 1959- Barbie has more than iriUhtn 
pairs of shoes. She has her own m a gaz i n e cafled’iffidflr 
Bazzar”. There Is a Barbie Hall of fame In Palo Aka, . 
California. 






“Deep Blue Sea” uses 
“Titanic” film set in Mexico 


By John Ward Anderson 

ROSARITO, Mexico—Four frantic scientists in 
wet suits struggled with a heavy, watertight 
restraining door after their deep-sea labora¬ 
tory—under attack by genetically enhanced, 
man-eating sharks—sprang a series oT leaks. 
Cannon-like blasts of sea water spewed through 
the holes, pummeling the scientists and threaten¬ 
ing to sink their platform. 

Renny Hariin. giddy with excitement, could 
contain himself no louger. A huge smile spread 
across his face. His eyes blazed. His arms 
flapped. He was almost speechless. Almost, “hi 
this fun or what!" the film director blustered. 
“We can do anything here!" 

Welcome to Hollywood's newest playground, 
a 530 million seaside movie studio/water theme- 
park. custom-built by director James Cameron 
two years ago for the filming of his blockbuster 
epic, “Titanic." This place was supposed to be 
torn down after Cameron finished shooting. 
However, the 35 acre studio—including a 17 
million gallon ‘infinity horizon’ water tank built 
on the Pacific coast of Mexico—was simply too 
unique and expensive to scrap. It now is the 
largest, most state-of-the-art facility for making 
warer-based movies in the world, and a huge 
economic boon for the nearby, slightly dog¬ 
eared beach resort of Rosarito. just south of the 
Tijuana border crossing. 

“A lot of people haven't waken up from the 
dream. It’s like having a little Hollywood in 
your back yard." said Antonio Escobedo, a state, 
tourism official in Rosarito who has been brush¬ 
ing up on Hollywood hype and hyperbole. ‘The 
sleepy town, the quaint village is no longer. 
We’re going to be like Southern California. 
We're doomed to prosperity." 

Town officials and executives from 20th Cen¬ 
tury Fox—which built and owns the studio, 
known as Fox Studios Baja—estimate that 
Cameron's “Titanic" project pumped as much as 
580 million into the local economy. It also 
created a spinoff cottage industry of Titanic Bur¬ 
gers; a Titanic glass shop and bakery: Titanic T- 
shirts. drinks and seafood platters; and a small 
Titanic museum at the studio with props and 
other memorabilia from the filming. 

For months. local residents and tourists 
watched from a nearby highway as a 775-foot 
model of the ill-fated luxuiy liner seemed to sail 
and then sink in the studio’s eight-acre, 3.5 feet 
deep tank, built on a bluff high above the 
Pacific. The tank had a ‘seamless edge,' so it 
appeared that the boat was steaming through the 
vast ocean beyond. “It’s incredible that Came¬ 
ron got Fox to build such a set for one movie, 
but I guess they're getting it all back now," said 
Hariin, director of the action-suspense movies 
“Die Haiti 2: Die Harder" and “Cliffhanger" 



with Sylvester Stallone. “Titanic." which cost 
$200 million to make, is the highest grossing 
movie ever, surpassing $1 billion in box office 
receipts worldwide. It is scheduled for release 
on video Tuesday. 

“This is a dream place, there are no limita¬ 
tions.'' Hariin said of the coastal studio, which 
Warner Bros, has leased for about three 
months to film “Deep Blue Sea," Harlin’s $70 
million shark thriller starring Samuel L. 
“Action” Jackson and LL Cool J. The movie 
is scheduled for release next summer. 

“When you are filming on the open ocean v 
with 200 crew members, it’s completely' 
uncontrollable.’’ he said. “You've not the cur¬ 
rent going one way, the waves going another 
and the wind taking you in a different direc¬ 
tion. And every time the boat moves, the sun 
and shadows move too. You have to double 
your shooting schedule. We’re saving prob¬ 
ably 50 percent by filming here.” Besides, he 


confessed. T love not being in L.A. If yon’re 
on a studio lot, you have to deal with all the 
agents and executives." 

In addition to the filming facility itself—the 
Fox Baja tank is twice as big as similar tanks in 
Malta and Australia—the t e m p er at e climate and 
cheap labor costs of Mexico’s coastal state of 
Baja California Norte are important draws, offi¬ 
cials said. “In Australia and Malta, everybody- 
gets sick there, and we’ve had none of that 
here" said Tony Ludwig, a Deep Blue Sea” 
producer. “Because of the proximity to LA, the 
studio can she the dailies (unedited film that was 
shot) the next day. It's no different from being 
in Burbank. And the food and margaritas are 
phenomenaL” 

Besides, said Escobedo, the state tourism offi¬ 
cial, “They never would have been given a per¬ 
mit in die US to build a studio right on the 
ocean. The environmentalists are .too tough.” ' 
But since Rosarito was incorporated as a city 


three yeare ago, local officials were anxious to 
accommodate the studio and help diversify the 
local economy, 90 pe r cent of which relies on 
tounsnu officials said. .... 

The smdio employs 56 local Mexicans frill 
time when there is no production. “But on 
.‘Titanic,” we had 400 Mexicans working on set 
construction," said Charlie Ameson, general 
manager of die studio. “We hire local painters, 
plasterers, carpenters, cleaning crews, and we 
try id buy all of our construction materials 
locally.” . •. 

“Right how, there are 300 (hotel) rooms being 
taken up fry the crew of “Deep Blue Sea.” and 
they’re eating-one meal a day outside of the stu¬ 
dio, and they're all shopping locally." he 
addedii ■ 
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By Richard Pearson \ v* y 

Akira. Kurosawa^-:8S, the legendary 
Japanese movie director who com¬ 
bined Japanese history and culture 
with Western stories that acclaimed 
worldwide attention, died Sunday 6 
September, at his home in Tokyo 
after a stroke. 

Kurosawa gained international 
fame in 1950 for “Rashomon." 
which won the 1951 Academy 
Award for best foreign film as well 
as the Golden Lion of the Venice 
International Film Festival for best 
picture. His 1954 Film “The Seven 
Samurai" received the Venice Film 
Festival's Silver Lion award. 

His second Oscar was in 1975 
film “Dersu Uzala." and won the 
1980 Cannes Film Festival Grand 
Prize for “Kagemusha." In 1985. the 
Cannes Festival awarded him a spe¬ 
cial irophy for achievement after the 
release of "Ran." In 1990, Kurosawa 
received his third Oscar, a special 
prize for lifetime achievement. He 
was quoted that he had not yet really 
earned it. 

Others disagreed. 

American filmmaker Steven 
Spielberg hailed him as “the picto¬ 
rial Shakespeare of our time.” 
“Kurosawa is the only director who 
right until the end of his life contin¬ 
ued to make films that were recog¬ 
nized as or will be recognized as 
classics." 

French President Jacques Chirac, 
an authority on Japanese culture, 
called the late director “a master" 
whose work represented “major 
milestones in the history of interna¬ 
tional cinema." “ He was enthralled 
by modern Japan but familiar with 
its epic poetry. He knew how to 
denounce injustice and praise self- 
sacrifice." Kurosawa’s work was 
accessible to Westerners because of 
his sources. -His films included sto¬ 
ries based on the works of Feodor 
Dostoevski. Maxim Gorki, William 
Shakespeare and American crime 
writer Ed McBoJn. 

Kurosawa often featured sound¬ 
tracks of Western symphonic music. 
The director also made clear his 
admiration for such Westerners as 
Jean Renoir and John Ford. 

Film historians point out many 
technical Kurosawa achievements. 
He was a pioneer in the use of the 
long lens and quickly moving multi¬ 
ple cameras, as well as the use in 
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’ ,-Japan-of-both Panayision. and,Dolby' 
' sound. JHis '.insjstenCft oit realistic: 
v..portrayals .of . violence, 1 .'.inclwJieg^ 
■swordplay, is said to have *inmi- ; 
enced action filmmaking in both this 
country and Europe. 

His stories were all based 'in 
Japan and dealt with some of the 
watersheds of Japanese history as 
well as such Japanese concerns as 
honor and integrity. 

But whatever his influences or 
techniques, Kurosawa always 
insisted that he was simply trying to 
tell a story as well he knew how. 

“Rashomon.” which Tesulted in 
international acclaim far the. direct 
tor, was a psychological study .of the 
complexity and faults of the human' 
mind set in feudal Japan. 

He made “Ikiru" (To Live J) . in 
1952 which hailed by some critics 
as a masterpiece, about a lowly Japr 
anese bureaucrat who is to die 
shortly of cancer. Kurosawa's - 1954 
“Seven Samurai” was an affecting 
tale of seven unemployed samurai 
warriors who defend a group of. 
peasants in - Japan' during chelbth- 
centuray. Tt was remade as a West- 
• era in I960, as "The Magnificent 
Seven." 

Back home, the director ran into 
troubles just as the rest of the world 
was hailing his genius. In addition 
to falling out of style, the director 
also had become known for his' 
semi-dictatorial ways by the insis¬ 
tence on artistic freedom and dis¬ 
dain for budgetary restraints. 

In 19S0, it took financial help 
from 20th Century Fox. to make 
“Kagemusha" (Shadow Warrior}. 
Then, in 1985. he made “Ran,” the 
film he once described as hi& life's 
work, obtained French backing for 
the film, which ended up costing 
more than $10 million. It was the 
most expensive Japanese film to that 
time and was a critical and popular 
hit. 

Kurosawa was bora in Tokyo into 
. a former samurai family and 
attended the Tokyo Academy of 
Fine Arts. He entered the film world- 
on something of a lark and found 
himself studying under the Japanese 
Film master Kajiro Yamamoto. His 
wife of 35 years, the actress Yoko 
Yaguchi, died in 1985. Survivors 
include a son and a daughter.! 

. LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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- AMMAN (Star)—The Royal Fal¬ 
cons team returned home recently 
after a long, tour in Europe which 
hdoded England, Germany, Hol¬ 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland. It 
took about three months. Captain 
Shunnaq, said the team presented 
six shows in these countries, and 
was ihe only team from the Mid¬ 
dle East “The first show was in 
Woodford, -- the team was 
applauded by huge crowed in 
there.” 

The second show was patron- 
aged by Prince Faisal A1 Hngsrfn- 
However, the third fly show was 
on .the beach of Wood ford and 
seen- by -more than one milli on. 
people. 

After that the team moved to 
Germany, then to Paris, and 
joined in the celebration on the 
occasion of the 75th year since the 
establishment of the 
French air force. 
After that the Royal 
Falcons went to 
Switzerland and to 
Italy. The team 
were seen by mil¬ 
lions of people dur¬ 
ing what can only 
be. called a Euro¬ 
pean tour. 

; The Royal Fal¬ 
cons was estab¬ 
lished under' the v 
auspices of Her - 
Majesty Queen 
Noor. ■ ~ 



















